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Handwriting 


ya AVING given up a total of 
145 transport airplanes 
since the outbreak of World 
= War II, the air transport in- 

' dustry finds itself in a position 
of questioning and uncertainty. 
The trend has indicated that 
sooner or later the industry 
will approach an important 
crossroad which has one ex- 
treme possibility of govern- 
ment or Army operation (and 
perhaps ownership) for the 
duration. 

There are very serious prob- 
| lems involved in this present 
twilight zone in which no clear 
pattern is as yet outlined or 
apparent, but it would be far 
from correct to say that at this 
moment the domestic airlines 
are in imminent danger of be- 
ing “taken over.” What does 
‘become of paramount impor- 
, tance, however, is the consid- 
eration of those factors which 
|) might make such a prospect 
S\imminent. Any discussion of 
the issues involved, of course, 
must be from the standpoint of 
} the Army (or government) on 
one side and private industry 
on the other. 

On the side of the Army it 
san be said that there are no 
# plans for taking over the do- 
mestic transport industry. At 
least no policy has been form- 
ulated nor is one contemplated. 
The prevailing opinion in the 


=) War Department at the mo- 


ment is to retain the domestic 
airlines as going and useful 
“gs in the war machine in pri- 
‘ate hands. 


(Turn to page 24) 
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Resolution by Sen. George Instructs Board to 
Explain Its Record, Outline Future; Asks 
if Lines Can Finance Growth 
By Eric BraMLey and Rosert H. Woop 


W ITH THE BLUNT assertion that Congress in 1938 adopted 
the Civil Aeronautics Act “with the firm intention that the 
air transport industry of the United States be developed far 
beyond its present extent,” a resolution introduced in the Senate 
Mar. 9 demanded that the Civil Aeronautics Board report on 
what it has done, and expects to do, for the maximum possible 
growth of the airlines. 

Because the sponsor of the measure is Sen. George, admini- 
stration stalwart and chairman of the influential Senate Finance 
Committee, aviation leaders in Washington were quick to specu- 
late on the significance of the move. 

Abolition of the CAB and transfer of its function to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or its successor is expected in 
some quarters. 

There is the concurrent report that sentiment is growing 
within the War Dept. for the Army to take over the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

George’s resolution appeared shortly after distribution of the 
Mar. 1 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, which carried an exclusive 


(Turn to page 32) 





Army Group 


ENEWED activity was seen 

last fortnight on the part 
of Army officers who favor 
taking over the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and making 
it a part of the War Dept. for 
the duration. 


Despite this threat, which 
has recurred with varying in- 
tensity several times _ since 
Pearl Harbor, CAA officials 
were assured by Secretary of 
War Stimson that the War 
Dept. will accept promptly the 
resignations from commissions 
of CAA personnel who would 


Favors Taking Over CAA 


be more valuable in their pres- 
ent positions. 

Unless those employes who 
hold commissions submit their 
resignations, and have them ac- 
cepted by the War Dept., they 
will be called to active duty 
possibly by Apr. 1 and prob- 
ably not later than Apr. 15. 
Approximately 175 CAA em- 
ployes are affected and at least 
half of them could be classified 
as key personnel. 

Whether the group favoring 
CAA incorporation into the 
Army will win out is not known 
at this time, but any move 


being considered will be taken 
soon, in view of the approach- 
ing deadline on commissions. 

After formal declaration of 
war, President Roosevelt by 
executive order directed that 
“in the administration of the 
statutes relating to civil avia- 
tion the Secretary of Com- 
merce is directed to exercise 
his control and _ jurisdiction 
over civil aviation in accord- 
ance with requirements for the 
successful prosecution of the 
war, as may be requested by 
the Secretary of War. 


(Turn to page 26) 
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Dept. Heads See 
Time and Cost 
As Major Items 


By Harrison BranpD JR. 






. a Manager, Special Projects Dept., 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 


it production battle cry of 
“Keep ‘Em Rolling” which 
has echoed across the country 
since Pearl Harbor has become 
the watchword in a department 
of the aircraft industry which 
until the emergency attracted 
little attention—the traffic de- 
partment. 

Prior to outbreak of the 
present world conflict, produc- 
tion volume of the aircraft in- 
dustry was not sufficiently 
large to cause the companies to 
place any particular stress on 
traffic matters—delivery of 
‘raw materials and fabricated 
® parts to factories and shipment 
of the finished product from 
factories. Most of the finished 
machines were flown to their 
destinations. Comparatively 
little use was made of rail, 
water and highway means of 
transportation. 









Grave Problem 


Now, however, with the country’s 
industry in full-out war production, 
with the imperative necessity that 
mountainous stocks of materials ar- 
rive at aircraft factories at a given 
time, and with the facilities of all 
carriers becomine increasingly 
strained, the traffic problem has as- 
sumed grave importance. 


The problem is two-pronged as 
regards the aircraft industry. Of 
primary importance is prompt re- 
ceipt of needed materials so that 
arrival of the warplanes needed so 
desperately by the Allies on all 
fronts will not be delayed an un- 
necessary minute. Of secondary im- 
portance is the question of traffic 
costs. 


The aircraft industry, recognizing 
that great strides have been made 
in the last 20 years in handling of 
freight and reclassification of freight 
rates, nevertheless believes that 
certain inequitable freight rate 
classifications still exist, and that 
new tariff schedules have been re- 
quested which would impose an un- 
due burden on the aircraft industry, 
and therefore on the taxpayer, whose 
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money pays for the war effort. 

One of the first acts of Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson of the War Pro- 
duction Board, upon assuming his 
office, was to request Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, to conduct 
traffic surveys of the important war 
industries. The aircraft industry 
was the first singled out for this 
study, which is now being made by 
John R. Turney, head of the Divi- 
sion of Traffic Movement in the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. 

As a prelude to the commence- 
ment of this survey, Turney ap- 
pointed Charles F. Nielsen, general 
traffic manager of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. and Vega Airplane Corp., 
and Harry A. Hatch, traffic manager 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp., as 
part-time aircraft traffic consult- 
ants for his office. 

Seeking to conduct the survey 
with the least amount of trouble 
and inconvenience to the industry, 
Turney called to Washington a rep- 
resentative group of industry traffic 
managers to assist him in drafting 
the plans for his survey. The re- 
sult of this meeting was the prepa- 
ration of a questionnaire which is 


to be distributed to all industry 
members. 
Lists of the essential materials 


going into major assembly units 
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Record Volume Forces Industry 


to Study the Matter of Traffic 


have been prepared, and industry 
members are requested to furnish 
the names of their suppliers of these 
essential materials, their geograph- 
ical locations, and the most expe- 
ditious traffic route by which to 
deliver these materials. 

It is understood that Nelson re- 
quested specific information on 
whether or not there were unneces- 
sary cross hauls in the fabrication 
of assembly units. It is pointed out 
that for an airframe plant at Du- 
crot, Kan., to have a subassembly 
manufacturer in Fulano, Cal., is 
undesirable if a subassembly manu- 
facturer at Kansas City can do the 
work, leaving the facilities and 
products of the subassembly plant 
in Fulano, Cal., to serve the Cali- 
fornia airplane manufacturers. 

At the present time both rail 
and truck carriers are supplying 
satisfactory service to plants. How- 
ever, it is estimated that the pres- 
ent monthly carloading capacity of 
the rail carriers of approximately 
790,000 cars will increase to approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 cars per month by 
September of this year. This latter 
figure is the near-maximum capac- 
ity of existing facilities. 


Attention Grows 


Although this Government-re- 
quested traffic survey is the first 
act of the Government during the 
defense and war programs on the 
traffic problems of the industry, the 
attention now given to freight and 
traffic matters has been growing 
steadily but slowly since World War 
I. As noted, strides have been made 
toward more effective transporta- 
tion and toward more equitable rate 
classification. Among the notable 
improvements have been: 

@1. Adoption of a consolidated 
classification embracing all four 
of the principal classification ter- 
ritories, namely, the Official, 
Southern, Illinois and Western, 
and publishing among other im- 





P-38 Assembly Lines Are Lengthened 
All-Out Production Strains Transportation Systems 
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provements a uniform set of rules 
applying in all territories. 

@2. Publication of rates, local, 
joint, import and export through 
the medium of joint rate bureaus, 
which has done away with con- 
siderable individual railroad tar- 
iffs and has greatly simplified the 
task of ascertaining the correct 
rate and route when moving 
freight. 

@3. Establishment of through 
joint rates throughout the con- 
tinental U. S. and Canada instead 
of combination rates. 


@4. Development of the motor 
truck both as long haul and short 
haul carriers. This latter develop- 
ment has indeed proven beneficial 
to the aircraft industry, the truck 
carrier being a worthy competitor 
of the rail carrier. Industry traffic 
managers have utilized this meth- 
od of traffic movement successfully 
and have used the threat of 


greater utilization of it to force 

more equitable rail tariffs. 

Last year the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce commenced issu- 
ing traffic 


bulletins on matters of 





Near Maximum Capacity 


Rail Service is Pressed 


interest to our industry. Applica- 
tions for changes in freight rates 
or classifications on commodities go- 
ing into aircraft production were 
and are discussed in these traffic 
bulletins. Traffic managers convey 
their opinions to the Chamber and 
communicate with one another on 
applications of common interest. 
This serves to crystallize the 
thoughts of the industry as a whole 
on the merits or demerits of appli- 
cations. Once the opinion of the 
industry is crystallized as opposed 
to a particular application, the 
Chamber and individual members 
are quick to file notice of oppositions 
with the carriers and the freight 
bureaus concerned. 


Industry traffic managers are of 
the opinion that the rail carriers 
in their search for additional reve- 
nues have manifested their desires 
to obtain increased revenues in the 
shipment of commodities going into 
the production of aircraft and are 
determined to resist any further in- 
creases by tariff classifications, and 
to seek and secure appropriate re- 
adjustments of existing classifica- 
tions. 
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Congress OKs Drastic War Powers Bill 


Broad Seizure 
and Priority 
Provisions Made 


By KaTHERINE E. JOHNSEN 


IHE Administration’s pow- 

erful “Second War Powers” 
bill containing 15 separate pro- 
visions to expedite the prose- 
cution of the war has been 
passed by Congress and sent 
to conference for Senate con- 
currence on 50-odd amend- 
ments inserted by the House. 

The House rebelled at the 
form of the bill, which lumps 
multifarious measures together 
and makes usual committee 
action impossible, as evidence 
of growing Administration con- 
trol over the legislative body. 
The bill, acted upon by the 
Judiciary Committee, under 
normal circumstances would 
have had each of its individual 
titles referred to the appro- 
priate standing House commit- 
tee for approval. 

Granting the President sweeping 
priority and requisitioning powers, 
the measure succeeds the “First 
War Powers” Act of last December, 
and Congress anticipates it will be 
followed by a “Third War Powers” 
bill before long. 

After two days of wild debate, an 
amendment by Rep. Smith of Vir- 
ginia proposing to suspend for the 
duration all labor laws prescribing 
hours of work and overtime com- 
pensation was voted down. 


Priorities Powers 


Expanding the priorities powers 
of the President, the bill will 
authorize him to require acceptance 
and performance of contracts, and 
allocate production facilities, in- 
cluding tools, equipment, and ma- 
terials. All contracts are subjected 
to his authority. A rigid enforce- 
ment machinery for priority regu- 
lations is set up, authorizing all 
necessary inspection of records and 
investigations, and providing a fine 
up to $10,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year or both 
for violations. Subpoena powers 
conferred in order to implement the 
investigatory powers were amended 
by the House to allow witnesses to 
send in certified copies of records 
requested in place of personal ap- 
pearance at a distant place. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
inserted an amendment enabling 
Secretary of the Navy to negotiate 


j contracts for ships and _ aircraft 


“with or without competitive bid- 
ding,” setting a maximum of 7% 


profit on the estimated cost of all 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

(The so-called Speed-Up Law 
which granted the Navy the right to 
negotiate contracts was extended by 
the House from June 30, 1942, to 
June 30, 1944, but held up by the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee to 
attach profit limiting amendments. 
In view of the provision granting 
the Navy the right to negotiate 
contracts in the Second War 
Powers bill, the Senate Committee 
may table indefinitely the other 
measure.) 


Property Acquisition 


Present law which authorizes 
only the Secretary of War to seize 
property necessary for national de- 
fense is extended to include any 
other officer designated by the 
President. Measures clarifying the 
government’s right to acquire per- 
sonal property together with real 
property will have the effect of ex- 
pediting action since both real and 
personal property may be taken in 
the same proceeding. Upon or after 
the filing of the condemnation peti- 
tion, the government may take im- 
mediate possession, and improve- 
ments and occupancy can be effected 
without the prior approval of the 
Attorney General which is now 
required. 


Requisitioning 


The government is given virtually 
complete requisitioning powers, 
limited only by the Hancock 
amendment insisted upon by the 
House. Under present law the 
government may take over private 
industry with the exception of 
machinery or equipment either in 
operation or necessary to the exist- 
ence of a business or factory. The 
War Powers Bill removes this ex- 
ception. The Hancock (R., N. Y.) 
amendment, however, requires that 





Back from the Wars: This bullet-riddled Allison liquid-cooled en- 
gine, built in the U. S. and shot down in an RAF fighter in Libya, has 
just been returned to this country. Photo shows Fred C. Kroeger, gen- 
eral manager of Allison Division, General Motors Corp., inspecting the 


the government in making compen- 
sation to the owner of property 
requisitioned consider “before seiz- 
ure” and “after seizure” value to 
the owner. 

“It is obviously unfair to hold 
that the owner of a plant has re- 
ceived full compensation when he 
is paid merely the second-hand 
value of the machinery taken from 
it,” Hancock pointed out. This is 
particularly true when the plant 
must become inoperative because 
essential equipment has been seized. 

Chairman May of the House 
Military Affairs Committee claims 
that the new requisitioning measure 
will hit hard at the 165,000 small 
businessmen, and not the “100 con- 
cerns in this country which have 
received 95% of all war contracts.” 

The stringent requisitioning 
measure is reported a necessity by 
both Senate and House committees 
considering the bill, as some manu- 
facturers have refused to make 
available to the government ma- 
chinery—in some cases devoted 
solely to civilian production or 
operated only a few hours a day— 
which under the new provision will 
be converted to war production. 


Audit of Contractors 


The auditing and inspection pro- 
visions contained in the bill simply 
extend to all war contractors the 
present law allowing federal inspec- 
tion of plant and audit of books and 
records of defense contractors. 





Other Legislation 








Civil Mechanic Training 


delegated by 


Rep. Bulwinkle, 
Commerce 


Interstate & Foreign 


Committee to handle the Randolph 
bill providing for training by CAA 
of civil aviation mechanics as well 


engine when it arrived back home at the factory. 


as pilots, asserts he will bring this 
measure before the House by yp. 
animous consent as soon as he 
receives a report from the Buregy | 
of the Budget, expected shortly 
Bulwinkle is confident of favorable 
Congressional action on the 
measure. 

McCarran’s companion bill in the 
Senate has been tabled by the Com. 
merce Committee because of yp. 
favorable reports by the War and 
Navy departments. 


Registration Bill 


House Judiciary Committee js 
holding hearings on the Vinson bil] 
requiring all labor, business, and 
trade organizations to register with 
Secretary of Commerce. Vinson 
says the legislation was introduced 
on the Naval Affairs Committee's 
findings that both industry and 
labor were “enriching themselves” 
at the expense of the nation’s war 
effort. The registration statement 
to be filed will include: compensa- 
tion of principal officers, trustees 
and directors; financial information, 
showing assets and liabilities; wages, 
rates of pay, hours of work of em- 
ployes; description of activities. 


War Damage Bill 


War Damage Corp. bill which 
would set up a system of govern- 
ment insurance for property dam- 
aged by enemy attack, at press time 
was in joint conference for Senate 
agreement on House amendments, 
the chief of which will wipe out 
the $15,000 free damage insurance 
extended by the government in the 
Senate bill. 

The bill amends the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. Act to provide 
for financing by War Damage Corp. 


Yard Stick Plant 


House Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has scheduled no 
action on the Sabath joint resolu- 
tion to establish a government- 
owned and operated aircraft plant 
to estimate costs on aircraft pro- 
duction. Sabath did not know the 
Navy operates such a plant until 
informed by AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Mitchell’s Rank 


A bill to restore the rank a 
brigadier general to the late Wil-f 
liam Mitchell has been tabled by} 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
The resolution passed the Senate 
Secretary Stimson’s report to the 
Senate on the measure stated that 
“the War Dept. has no objections. 


War Secrets 


Senate Judiciary Committee has 
resumed hearings on War Secrets 
Bill, introduced at request of At 
torney General Biddle. The Com- 
mittee has indicated that there wil 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Say, would one of our West Coast readers check on a rumor we've heard? Does the Army 
really send up a pursuit squadron each morning to patrol the wings of the B-19 and 
chase away any homesteaders who have staked out claims during the night? 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER DEPT. 


Some of you old-timers may remember 
this story. It’s one a well-known test pilot 
used to tell on himself: 

This hot-shot was making a cross- 
country demonstration of a brand-new 
service ship one day when his passenger, 
a Navy brass hat, suggested lunching at 
his farm in Connecticut. 

An hour later they'd picked up the 
farm and the pilot icohed anveeile for 
the field the Navy man had promised. 
The brass hat pointed to a lawn size bit of 





grass with trees at both ends. Even after 
they'd souped down to 200 it didn’t look 
much bigger thanaten-cent handkerchief. 
“Hey! I can’t get in there!” protested the 
pilot, indignantly. 

“Guess we'll have to eat elsewhere,” the 
brass hat said, shrugging his shoulders. 
“But I've done it alt” 

That's where the pilot got mad! No- 
body with grey hair could outfly him!— 

After four approaches he mushed in, 
clipping leaves from the trees with his tail- 
wheel. The trees at the far end of the field 
rushed at him as he used all the brake he 
dared. The prop was mere inches from a 
husky evergreen when the plane finally 
stopped. The test pilot unhitched his belt, 
stumbled out onto the grass and swal- 
lowed his heart. ‘Say, are you sure you've 
set down here?” he blurted. 

“Certainly!” the BH answered. “In a 
Curtiss pusher, twenty five years ago.” 

Light dawned on the hot-shot as he 
compared the 30mph landing speed of 
the antique with the 70-odd mph at which 
they'd just landed in the service ship. 
“And those trees?”’ he asked weakly. 

“Golly, I guess they were just bushes 
then,” laughed the Navy man. 


THIS MONTH'S 2/, 
XN 3/4 
BRAIN TWISTER 


Three planes simultane- 
ously entered a bank G 
of fog ten miles wide. 
The planes,a P-38,a PBY, 
and a Cub had speeds of 
400 mph, 200 mph, and 
95 mph respectively. How 
far into the fog did each 
ship fly? 


KNOW HOW 
TO KNOW 
“KNOW-HOW” 


We hear the phrase 
“know how’ more and 
more these days. We'd 
define “know-how” as an 
extra knack, a special sort 
of ingenuity that turns 
out 215 training-plane en- 
gines a month from a fac- 
tory with a capacity of 
195, or cuts the time nec- 
— to shape a laminated spruce wing 
spar from 24-man hours to 20 minutes flat. 

We don’t claim any corner on “‘know- 
how” at Gulf. But we do feel that we've 
got more than our share. An example is 
the way our research men just wouldn't 
admit that ordinary refining methods made 
a lubricant efficient enough and depend- 
able enough for airplane engines. Refin- 
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ing formulae to the contrary, they thought 
that there MUST be a way to make a 
better, safer oil. 

There was! 

Theyused pencils, paper, and slipsticks; 
they used the laboratories; they used “ know- 
how.’ And they developed the special 
Alchlor process which gets MORE of 
the carbon and sludge making impurities 
out of Gulfpride oat makes it the better, 
safer oil they wanted. 


SA 


THIS MONTH'S 


WHOPPER 
Sir: 


e I have read with amaze- 


| 





ment the articles which have 
appeared in your columns 
I have accepted the truth of 
the findings of obviously 
sincere and honest pilots 
and explained their contra- 
dictions as from inade- 
quately standardized obser- 
vations 

This field experience un- 
der conditions which elim- 
inate most of the observa- 
tion errors may interest you 

On a cross-country flight 
in Florida my engine cut 
out. The ground beneath 
was covered with a heavy 
growth of palmetto and 
scrub pine and, directly un- 
der me, one of many brush 
fires. To prevent an explo- 
sion I started to pump the 
Gulf Aviation Gas from my 
tanks as I spiraled down for 
a forced landing. The first 
pint fell into the fire. The resulting rapid ox- 
idization of this unusual hydro-carbon 
created a thermal which carried me to 8,500". 


Using sail-plane technique, I glided several 
miles to the next grass fire and repeated 
the operation, thus continuing to my destin- 
ation. Careful observation of the ground evi- 
denced the phenomenal heat released by the 
G.A.G. Otherwise impenetrable jungle was 
cleared by the complete burning of the heavy 
growth, including stumps and roots. 

The extreme speed of these G.A.G. re- 
actions, as predicted by theoretical physicists 
of space-time relations, even disturbed my 
normal time concept, for as I glided the 
native woodmen were already erecting fences 
and setting out gardens and groves of citrus 
trees. Now, on flying this same course, many 
of these isolated farms are seen to be the 
homes of happy people. 


Sincerely yours, 
“Doug” Moore 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company . . . makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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Action Completed 
on Post Office 


Finances for ’43 


thee President has signed 
the 32 billion dollar fifth 
supplemental appropriation 
which allocates over 23 billion 
to the War Dept. and almost 
5% billion to Lend-Lease. The 
Air Corps portion of the War 
Dept. fund is $167,440,000 of 
which $44,468,000 is for equip- 
ment or supplies which will be 
used by the Air Corps, and the 
balance for equipment pro- 
cured for other services. 

The House Appropriation Com- 
mittee cut out an item of $5,000,000 
under Lend-Lease to provide for 
the training of British aviators in 
this country. The fund for this pur- 
pose is to be obtained out of the 
1943 Naval Appropriation Act, pro- 
viding 2% billion for Lend-Lease. 

The Navy, in addition to training 
British and some Canadian pilots 
at Pensacola and Grosse Isle, also 
has a plan under consideration for 
the training of South American 
flyers in this country. 


Post Office 


Congressional action has been 
completed on the 1943 Post Office 
Appropriation bill providing $24,588,- 
115 for domestic air mail and 





The Invasion Spreads 
Coeds at Spartan 


SPARTAN School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla., announces it is now 
a full fledged co-educational avia- 
tion school, opening all aviation 
courses to women. Previously 
women have been receiving instruc- 
tion in the school’s instrument tech- 
nician course and in flying but have 
not been accepted for other regu- 
lar courses. 

In pointing to the steadily in- 
creasing employment of women in 
the various branches of the avia- 
tion industry, Capt. Maxwell W. 
Balfour, director of the school said: 

“Many women who have trained 
at Spartan are now employed in 
the Spartan Aircraft factory and 
have proven completely satisfactory 
in their work. We believe that as 
production increases and more 
eligible young men are taken by 
the draft, women will be used in 
aviation at least for the duration 
of the war, and will have the same 
opportunities for employment and 
advancement as the men.” 

It is believed that Spartan is the 
first aviation school in the U. S. to 
completely open its training facil- 
ities to women and plan to train 
them co-educationally along with 
men students. 


American 


$16,055,979 for foreign air mail. The 
domestic air mail figure represents 
an increase of $2,635,064 over last 
year, and the foreign air mail fig- 
ure a decrease of $286,043 

Also passed by the House and now 
pending with the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee are the 1943 Com- 
merce Dept. (CAA) and Indepen- 
dent Offices allocations. 


Commerce 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee raised by $15,930,081 (from 
$20,069,919 to $36,000,000) the Ci- 
vilian Pilot Training allocation in 
the $97,307,000 Commerce Depart- 
ment appropriation for 1943. 

No estimate for development of 
landing areas for national defense 
under CAA was submitted. Last 
year $159,600,000 was allocated for 
this item. 

Of the $97,307,000 allocated the 
Commerce Dept., $65,098,000 is for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and $1,249,500 for Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

e $65,098,000 compares with ap- 
proximately $225,000,000 during the 
current year and budget estimates 
of approximately $49,200,000. 

Following is a breakdown of the 
CAA allocations: 


General Administration .. $1,635,000 
Maintenance & operation 
= a navigation facil- 
De ie liad meh alate 18,388,000 
Establishment of air-navi- 
gation facilities ....... 5,640,000 
Technical development .. 380,000 
Enforcement of safety 
I 6 omire ke 2,590,000 
Civilian Pilot Training .. 36,000,000 
Washington National Air- 
Sn vssemrawenehannnies 465,000 
$65,098,000 


The appropriation of $1,249,500 for 
CAB represents increase of $70,500 
over the 1942 appropriation and a 
reduction of $31,237 under budget 
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Huge Military Supply Bills Signed; 
House Passes CAA Appropriation 


estimate. The increase will provide 
for additional employes, justified by 
steady increase in Board work, CAB 


officials said. 
NACA 


Independent Offices Bill for 1943 
carries a $15,018,328 appropriation 
for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, allocated as 


follows: 
General Expenses ....... $8,993,328 
Printing & Binding ...... 25,000 


Ames Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory at Moffett Field 3,000,000 
Cleveland Laboratory ... 3,000,000 


| RES $15,018,328 

The NACA general expense ac- 
count represents a $2,797,863 in- 
crease over the total for 1942. The 
increase provides for necessary ad- 
ditional personal services, supplies 
and materials for operation of the 
three research stations and the 
headquarters office. 

This includes: 515 additional per- 
sonnel for the new aircraft engine 
research laboratory at Cleveland, 
which will be ready for operation 
during 1943; an increase from $300,- 
000 to $400,000 for contracts for re- 
search in scientific and educational 
institutions; and an increase from 
$100,000 to $150,000 for work con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

The bill also carries a clause rais- 
ing the limit of cost of the aircraft 
engine research laboratory at Cleve- 
land from $13,300,000 to $13,971,000. 


DuBuque to Duty 


Capt. Jean H. DuBuque, manager 
of Aero Insurance Underwriters’ 
Chicago branch office, was called to 
active duty by the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, and is now stationed with 
the Service Command at McClel- 
land Field, Cal. 

James F. Connor has succeeded 
Capt. DuBuque as Chicago branch 
office manager for AIU. 





Anticipating War Riiion Six of the 20 Rochester, N. Y., 

women and the Lycoming- powered Piper Cub in which they are earn- 

ing their wings in anticipation of emergency service for the govern- 

ment. The insignia on the plane's fuselage portrays a militant figure of 
a buxom female armed with a rolling pin. 
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53,473 Civil Pilots 
Reinstated by CAA 


Some 53,473, or approxi- 
mately 53%, of the more 
than 100,000 U. S. civil 
pilots on Mar. 2 held cer- 
tificates reinstated in ac- 
cordance with wartime re- 
quirements, according to 
information from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Present regulations, effec- 
tive last Jan. 8, provide that 
all civil pilots, except air- ff 
line, must carry an identi- 
fication card issued only 
after credentials submitted 
to the CAA by each pilot 
are examined and approved 
by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

No information is available 
concerning the number of 
certificates disapproved by 
the FBI. 










































































Increase Announced 
in Directory Prie 


AN INCREASE in single 
and subscription price for AMErr 
AviaTIon Directory will becoi 
effective with the spring-summ 
edition to be published Apr. 15. 

Single copies will sell at $5, in- 
stead of $3 as in the past, and the 
annual subscription price of 
editions will be $7.50 instead of $5. 

The second printing of the fall- 
winter edition, now current, 
remain at the old prices until 
edition is exhausted. Orders 
now being received for the forth 
coming spring-summer edition. 





Other Legislation 
(Continued from page 4) 








be considerable revision to so 
the sweeping provisions. 

At hearings, Biddle cited a num- 
ber of “leaks” of confidential pro- 
duction information, including 
North American, Wright, and Vul- 
tee. Closer check by industry 
sources showed such _infractio 
were minor in most cases. 

The House Judiciary will awai 
the outcome of Senate hearings 
fore acting on the companion bi 
pending with it. 


Bills Signed 


The following measures have 
cently become law: 

Public 422: Fourth Supplemental 
Appropriation allocating 12% billion 
dollars for the nation’s air arm. 

Public 441: Navy Appropriation 
for 1943, including 1942 supple- 
ments, allocating a total of almost 
six billion to the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

Public 450: Providing overtime 
compensation for employes of Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

Public 455: Providing for tem- 
porary promotion in Army Af 
Corps during wartime. 

Public 459: Amending Neutrality 
Act of 1939 to allow American firm 
to extend credit to belligerent allies 
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North American B-25 fabricated with Boots Self-Locking Nuts 





HOW BOOTS NUTS SPEED PRODUCTION 
FOR NORTH AMERICAN 


With aviation swinging to modern assembly line 
methods, simplicity in design of parts is vital. The 
Boots “gang-channel” speeds production and re- 
duces assembly errors for North American because 
it is tailor-made to North American’s exact speci- 
fications. 

The Boots “gang-channel” is designed to con- 
tain removable Self-Locking Nuts, which may be 
irregularly spaced to meet particular requirements. 


Self-Locking Nuts for 


Boots Channel Nuts 





This nut assembly saves the time and cost of driv- 
ing extra rivets. 

The Boots “gang-channel” saves weight. And the 
removable channel nuts offer permanently safe pro- 
tection against vibration because they contain the 
famous Boots all-metal self-locking principle. 

Boots are the only one-prece, all-metal self-locking 
nuts to pass the rigid test of Army, Navy and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 


application in all industries 


““Outlast the Plane” 
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Army, Navy Shake-Ups Boost pps 


War Department 
Radically Revised 


for New Warfare 
By LeonarD EISERER 
HE ARMY’S most radical 


revision since establish- 
ment of the general staff 
system in 1903 was effected 


Mar. 9 out of recognition by 


| the high command that , ‘this 


| is primarily an air war” 
| that the Air Forces must have 


and 


proper position of importance 
within the military set-up to 
function effectively in modern 
combat. 

Coincident with the drastic 
overhauling of the Army struc- 
ture, an important shake-up in 
the Navy high command lifted 
air-minded Adm. Ernest J. 
King to the top spot of chief 
of naval operations, replacing 
Adm. Harold R. Stark. In re- 
taining his post as commander- 
in-chief of the U. S. Fleet, 
Adm. King became the first 
admiral in history to hold these 
two high positions simultane- 
ously. Adm. Stark, who has 
been chief of naval operations 
since Aug. 2, 1939, is slated to 
become commander of U. S. 
naval forces in European 
waters with headquarters in 
London. 


Procedure Junked 


Ordered by President Roosevelt 
under authority granted him by the 
First War Powers Act, the thor- 
ough-going Army reorganization, in 
the words of War Secretary Stim- 
son, junked “in one stroke stereo- 
typed or crystallized procedure 
which has grown up in the process 
of time under conditions that did 
not even approach the tremendous 


} task now facing the War Dept.” 


| prominence, 


Elevating the Air Forces to new 
the order eliminated 


} the large number of independent 
} combat units and created in their 





place three basic military com- 
mands responsible to the chief of 
staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, who 
continues as the nation’s ranking 
military leader. 

As one of the three new basic 


commands, the Air Forces will 
share equal rank with the Ground 
Forces into which have been 


merged old combat units of infan- 
try, cavalry, field and coast artil- 
lery. The third major division in 
the revamped military structure is 
that of Services of Supply, which 
takes over supply and procurement 
duties for all combat units—except 
aircraft procurement which remains 
under the Air Forces. 

With the admission that the old 
general staff organization provided 
“too cumbersome a procedure for 


the efficient direction of the tre- 
mendous increase of activities in 
both the internal growth and in the 
numerous theaters involved,” Sec- 
retary Stimson announced reduc- 
tion in size of the staff from 500 
officers to 98. Instead of only one 
officer in 75 on the staff being from 
the Air Forces, there will now be 
39 air officers on the policy-making 
staff. 

The Air Forces will be equally 
represented with ground forces in 
all organizations, including the war 
plans division, whose 60 members 
will consist of 20 each from air, 
ground and supply commands. 

The new air-ground general staff 
will direct its attention primarily 
to strategic planning of military 
operations and to formulating broad 
policies governing the tactics, train- 
ing and equipment of the armed 
forces. 

Three Divisions 

Duties of administering and 
carrying out the policies so deter- 
mined are assigned to the com- 
manders of the three basic divi- 
sions, who are: Lt. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold for the Air Forces, Lt. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair for the Ground 
Forces, and Maj. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell for Services of Supply. 

Thus there now exists within the 
continental U. S. a separate Air 
Force and a separate Ground Force 
for the development of equipment 
and for organization and training. 
These separate commands will co- 
operate in joint air-ground train- 
ing, while fighting units created by 
these separate commands will merge 
into cohesive fighting teams under 
combat commanders in the various 
war theaters of the world. 

In addition to providing practical 
autonomy for air and ground forces, 
except where unity is required for 
task forces during actual combat, 
the revised set-up cuts through 
rolls of red tape, by relieving the 
chief of staff and general staff of 
administrative functions and restor- 
ing to them the role of directing 


In the Nav 


recruits, the 

regular patrol work off the Pacific Coast. The blimp has been renamed 

the L-4, although unsuccessful attempts were made to paint out adver- 

tising on the big bag. The "Reliance" also joined the Navy, and crews 
of the ships enlisted with them. 


war strategy. 

Purpose of the reorganization, as 
stated by Secretary Stimson, is 
“unity and celerity of control, a 
broad decentralization of detail, and 
a more intimate relationship be- 
tween air and ground fighting.” 

In the shake-up of key men of 
the Army high command, accom- 
panying the structural overhauling, 
Maj. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney was 
hoisted to the post of deputy chief 
of staff, second in command to Gen. 
Marshall. Gen. McNarney, head of 
the Army reorganization board 
which devised the new stream- 
lined system, will be the only dep- 
uty chief of staff. Previously, there 
were three, one of whom was Gen. 
Arnold, Air Forces chief. 

The new deputy chief of staff, 
who was a military pilot in the first 
World War, recently served as a 
member of the Roberts Board which 
investigated the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. 

Further promotions of air officers 
are in store, since it has been indi- 
cated that two assistant chiefs of 
staff will soon be succeeded by air 
leaders. 

The Air Forces Command, under 
Gen. Arnold, has its own general 
staff and administrative lineup. As- 
signments made to the air staff are: 

Major Gen. Millard F. Harmon, 
chief of the air staff; Brig. Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter, deputy chief 
of staff; Col. F. Trubee Davison, as- 
sistant chief of staff, A-1; Col. Rob- 
ert L. Walsh, assistant chief of 
staff, A-2; Col. Hoyt S. Vandenburg, 
assistant chief of staff, A-3; Col. 
Thomas J. Hanley, Jr., assistant 
chief of staff, A-4; and Lt. Col. 
Howard A. Craig, assistant chief 
of staff for plans. 


Air Staff Duty 


Duty of the air staff is to pro- 
vide the trained and equipped air 
units needed for both independent 
air striking and for combined com- 


bat operations with the ground 
forces. This includes all of the air 
troops in process of organization 





y Now: Here is one of the Navy's newest and biggest 
ormer Goodyear blimp “Resolute,” 


which is now doing 
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The key to the enemy's door 
Chicago Daily Times 


and training, as well as the special 
personnel to support air operations 
—aviation engineers, signal, ord- 
nance, quartermaster, medical and 
similar units. 

Schools for enlisted men, for 
pilots, and for the numerous spe- 
cialists in all units of the Air Forces 
are now the responsibility of the 
commanding general of the Air 
Forces, who is also charged with 
the responsibility of research, de- 
sign, development, and procurement 
of all Air Force items. 

Under this arrangement, the office 
of the chief of the Air Corps and 
also the Air Forces Combat Com- 
mand (GHQ Air Force) have been 
wiped out as unnecessary links be- 
tween the Air Forces commanding 
general and aviation units. 

While the sweeping reorganiza- 
tion has been generally hailed as an 
important stride in the right direc- 
tion, advocates of a separate unified 
air service in the U. S. still believe 
that the major airpower problem 
has not yet been solved. 

Commenting on the revamped 
set-up, Maj. Alexande: P. de Se- 
versky, who has long clamored for 
“real unified airpower’, pointed out 
that “from the angle of Army avia- 
tion—with emphasis on the word 
Army—the reorganization undoubt- 
edly has definite values. The new 
arrangement will tend to enhance 
the efficient use of aircraft by the 
ground forces in joint tasks. The 
whoic thing is streamlined to pro- 
vide better air-ground coordination, 
which the European experience has 
proved to be important. 

“However, the reorganization does 
not even begin to solve our major 
airpower problem. It makes no 
provision for the unified all-out 
aerial strategy which advocates of 
an autonomous air force have beeu 
urging The U. S. now has 
Naval aviation and Army aviation 
and unity of command within each 
of these units. But no matter how 
each of these is reorganized inside 
the older services, it will not give 
us unity of effort in the air.’ 

Congressional demands are ex- 
pected to continue for unification 
of all armed forces under a single 
commander. 




















A SHORT-CUT TO TOKYO 


This war will be won over drafting boards, as 
well as maps. A production hour saved, a mile 
a minute added, a load capacity increased — 
these are short-cuts to Tokyo. 

In the aviation industries war schedule each 
plant is doing that which it is best equipped to 
do. To the Men and Machines of Northrop go 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. IS AN INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION 


(in i 
NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. - NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - CABLE “NORAIR”’ 





a share of the responsibility which they have 
ably assumed in the past—that of achieving 
further advancements in production—further 
refinements in design. 

So it is at Northrop that plans for tomorrow 
share the spotlight with planes for today—this 


assignment is a duty—and a privilege. 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH ANY OTHER AIRCRAFT COMPANY. 
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OT ONLY will construction 
LN of flight strips by the fed- 
eral government be started 
shortly along public highways 
in the U. S. but plans now 
underway provide for exten- 
| sion of the flight strip program 
| overseas. 

This projected extension of 

| the flight strip program for use 

of U. S. military planes abroad 
was suggested for the first time 
by Lt. Col. Stedman Shumway 
Hanks, originator of the plan 
for establishing airplane land- 
ing areas adjacent to public 
highways, speaking before the 
annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Highway Officials of 
the North Atlantic States at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 26. 

In revealing that the flight strip 
program “will not be limited to the 
US.,” Col. Hanks explained that 
“the areas to be used for flight 
strips for the Army Air Forces will 
be determined by the nature of the 
anticipated attack and the location 
of the theaters of operation. Herr 
Hitler or Jingo Tojo may be factors 
in determining these locations, but 
for the Army Air Forces we hope 
that we will make that decision, and 
that it will be overseas.” 

Exact location of flight strips, 

} both in the U. S. and overseas, it 

was emphasized, “should be safe- 
) guarded” as information of value 
to the enemy. 





Procedure Outlined 


Offering the first official informa- 
, tion on progress of the national 
‘flight strip program since it was 
authorized with an initial appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 late last year, 

Col. Hanks briefly outlined the pro- 

icedure to be followed in carrying 
jout the program. 
' “The actual building of flight 
tstrips,” he said, “will be accomp- 
jlished by the Public Roads Admin- 
jistration . . . Army officers familiar 
jwith the work to be accomplished 
will be detailed to the PRA in the 
field, to assist in the actual con- 
struction and development of flight 
strips, in accordance with the di- 
rections furnished by the Army Air 
Forces. 

“Reports will be submitted show- 
ing the sites approved, and recom- 
mendations as to the additional 
number of flight strips which should 
be provided for will be sent to the 
authorities in Washington through 
proper channels.” 

Since only half of the $10,000,000 
authorized for construction of flight 
strips in the Defense Highway Act 
of 1941 has been appropriated, ad- 
ditional funds are expected to be 
made available shortly for the 


ea 
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development of roadside landing 
areas—the amount to be dictated by 
military necessity. 


Good Progress 


Col. Hanks, who was recently 
designated to head a new Flight 
Strips Unit within the Air Forces, 
reported favorable progress in get- 
ting the program underway with 
existing funds, pointing out that 
during February joint meetings 
were held by Air Force officers and 
Public Roads officials in New York 
State for the First Air Force Area, 
in Florida for the Third Air Force 
Area, and in California for the 
Second and Fourth Areas, “to 
formulate plans for the location and 
development of flight strips in those 
areas.” 

As the program unfolds joint 
meetings will also be held with Air 
Force officers at the large pilot 
training centers throughout the 
country. 

“Every effort will be made to in- 
sure that the location and de- 
velopment of flight strips will keep 
pace with the expanding training 
program, so that there will be ade- 
quate auxiliary landing areas, in 
addition to the main training fields, 
for our growing Air Forces,” Col. 
Hanks stated. 

The ultimate number of flight 
strips, it was explained, “will of 
course depend on the type of air- 
planes and the kind of terrain in 
which the Army Air Forces will 
operate... 

“In general terms, it will be ad- 
visable to have one flight strip for 
each squadron. A squadron con- 
sists of from 12 to 25 airplanes de- 
pending on the type of squadron. 
It will, however, be advisable to 
have one extra flight strip for every 
three squadrons. In other words, 
for every fighter, interceptor, or 
bombardment group in the Army 
Air Forces, four flight strips will be 
advisable.” 


Expansion of Flight Strip Program 
Overseas Planned for US Warplanes 


For national defense purposes, 
Co]. Hanks said, “we must provide 
a network of landing areas strate- 
gically located in all parts of the 
U. S. We must provide interceptor 
facilities all along our coasts. We 
must furnish dispersal points for 
aircraft, to alleviate the crowding 
of our main bases and lessen the 
risk of large-scale bombing losses 
caused by excessive concentration 
of aircraft. And we must provide 
auxiliary landing areas to care for 
the vast increase in military air 
traffic which will soon take place. 

“The flight strip is a simple 
answer to our urgent need for more 
landing areas, vitally required for 
the defense of our land in war and 
for the maintenance and advance- 
ment of aviation at all times.” 

Emphasizing their importance to 
commercial aviation after the war, 
he pointed out that flight strips con- 
structed now “will provide landing 
facilities for commercial feeder air- 
lines connecting points not now 
served by airlines, and safe refuge 
for planes of all types forced down 
by weather or mechanical difficul- 
ties.” 

In addition, he predicted, they 
will prove essential ground facili- 
ties for the tremendous increase in 
private flying upon which the U. S. 
expanded aircraft industry will de- 
pend for business after the war. 

Size of each flight strip will be 
determined, within limitations of 
the terrain, by the military pur- 
pose for which it is intended. Some 
big ones will be required for heavy 
bombers, while smaller strips will 
suffice for fighters. 

The runways themselves will be 
at least 150 feet wide to accommo- 
date military planes. Runway 
lengths will vary from 3,000 feet for 
pursuit planes to 7,000 feet for 
heavy bombers. 

A strategic advantage inherent 
in the nature of flight strips is that 
they can be laid out along terrain 
where the construction of regular 
airfields would be exceedingly diffi- 





Coincidence: Not the approved way to fly, but examples of photos 


taken at different times in different 
M. Sharp demonstrates how he fe 


— At left, RAF Cadet Derek 
| 


from the cockpit of a trainer, 


grabbed onto the tail, and rode in for a landing by his instructor, Jay 

McCausland, at Southeast Air Corps Training Center, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

At right, a radio mechanic repairs the antennae on one of the Army's 
Bell P-39 Airacobras. 
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Firepower: Although both ver- 
sions of Britain's new Hurricane II 
are fitted with a new Merlin en- 
gine,.one has 12 machine guns, 
the other has four 20-millimeter 
cannons. This is a close-up of the 
ground staff at work on one of 
the cannon-armed models. 


cult or impossible. Thus, for ex- 
ample to provide facilities for rela- 
tively heavy concentration of mili- 
tary planes—without building an 
airport—two flight strips could be 
constructed at right angles to each 
other, with their extremities two 
or three miles apart. 

Access roads could then be laid 
out to join the strips and provide 
taxi-ways for the planes. 

With this arrangement, planes 
could land on one or the other 
strip, depending on the wind direc- 
tion, and then taxi over to the other 
as desired. 

eee 


Ferry Base Moved 


Headquarters for the northeast 
sector of the domestic division of 
the Air Corps Ferrying Command 
has been moved from Logan Field, 
Baltimore, Md., to the Baltimore 
Municipal Airport. The new HQ, 
which will continue under the com- 
mand of Maj. Robert H. Baker, will 
serve as a base from which all air- 


craft produced in the Baltimore 
area will be ferried to military 
bases in this country or to war 


fronts around the world. 
e 


Pensacola Expands 


Anticipated expansion of facilities 
is expected to bring more than 1,000 
aviation cadets to the Pensacola, 
Fla., Naval Air Station each month, 
more than three times the present 
entrance rate. The station went on 
a 7-day-week flying schedule in 
mid-February, and a plan is now 
being considered calling for two 
8-hour shifts daily for most of the 
station’s activities. 


Model Program Begins 


Plans and specifications for the 
first of 500,000 accurate scale models 
of allied and enemy warplanes 
sought by the Navy for aircraft 
recognition and gunnery practice 
were furnished late last month by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics to the 
U. S. Office of Education, which 
will administer the program in co- 
operation with all state departments 
of education, plus Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Canal Zone and District of Colum- 


bia. 
Thousands of American high 
school youths will participate in 


(Turn to page 12) 
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CPTP to Become Pre-Cadet Training 
System for Military Air Services 


ESIGNATION of the Civil- 
ian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram as a huge pre-cadet train- 
ing service for the Army and 
Navy is due momentarily, at 
this writing, to bring an end to 
months of speculation about 
CPTP’s future war role. 
CPTP’s war task is expected 
to be twofold: first, to give ini- 
tial flight training to youths 
meeting age and physical re- 
quirements of the military air 
units for actual combat service; 
and secondly, to train others 
over the combat age as poten- 
tial instructors for the military 
air services, for ferrying and 
other necessary non-combat 


jobs. 

The CAA pilot program will serve 
as a sieve for talent in military 
pilot training, passing on its gradu- 
ates to civilian contract schools for 
primary flight instruction, as at 
present. The effectiveness with 
which CPTP has sifted out good 
from poor pilot material in the 
past is shown by Army records: 
less than 12% of the cadets with 
CPTP background have washed 
out in the Army primary course, 
compared with over 40% of all 
others. 


Additional Funds 


As a definite link in the expanded 
military pilot training program, 
CPTP will be granted substantial 
supplemental appropriations to meet 
its growing needs. 

The length of all CPTP courses 
will probably be shortened for 
maximum results under a new 
speeded-up schedule. The non- 
college phase is slated for expansion, 
but at the same time CPTP will not 
be separated from colleges. Re- 
vision of educational requirements 
is certain. 

CPTP’s future was officially out- 
lined in a memorandum sent late 
last month to all state directors and 
local boards by Selective Service 
Director Hershey. 

In giving instructions for defer- 
ment of CPTP personnel, Gen. Her- 
shey pointed out that “studies are 
now in preparation by the Air Corps 
for the full employment of the 
pilot training facilities of the CAA 
in the procurement and training 
of men for ultimate service as pilots 
in the armed services and for the 
correlated non-military activities. 

“The tremendous programs of the 
naval and military air forces re- 
quire conservation of facilities and 
time. Such conservation and reduc- 
tion of burdens can be accomplished 
by the full use of the CPTP. 

“This program will act as a res- 
ervoir for pre-tested and pre-ex- 
amined candidates for the air forces. 
It will reduce ‘wash-outs’ and seg- 
regate those who constitutionally 
and psychologically are better fitted 


for commercial and ferrying pilots. 
It will also perform a most neces- 
sary job of providing instructors 
for both the CPTP and the primary 
Air Corps schools. Time is short; 
the use of civilian personnel avoids 
time consumed for basic military or 
naval training.” 

Gen. Hershey placed _ responsi- 
bility upon the CAA for the filing 
of proper affidavits to support occu- 
pational deferment claims for each 
trainee, instructor and rated me- 
chanic. 


Hershey’s Advice 


Regarding the policy to be fol- 
lowed by local boards in cases in- 
volving CPTP personnel, Gen. Her- 
shey declared that civilian instruc- 
tors, mechanics with aircraft or 
engine ratings, and trainees of ac- 
credited CAA schools “may indi- 
vidually be given serious consider- 
ation for occupational deferment as 
a ‘necessary man’ or ‘in training or 
preparation therefor’.” 

In submitting requests for defer- 
ment of CPTP personnel, the CAA 
will include a statement indicating 
that the individual will enter the 
Army or Navy air service, accept 
employment with a commercial air- 
line, join the ferrying service, or be- 
come an instructor in a primary 
Army contract or CAA school. 

It is understood, Gen. Hershey 
explained, that those trainees en- 
tering civilian flight activities, as 
instructors or otherwise, will be so 
employed “only until such time as 
it is found necessary to transfer 
them to the armed forces . . . It 
is understood that every effort will 
be made to train replacements (for 
those deferred) who are not subject 
to military service.” 


Army-Navy News 


(Continued from page 11) 











the program to supply the Navy 
with 10,000 models of 50 different 
types of fighting craft. All models 
must be made on precise scale of 
1 to 72, so that one inch on the 
model represents six feet on the 
actual plane. Seen through a stand- 
ard ring sight used on aerial gun 
mounts, a model at 35 feet will look 
like the real plane a little less than 
half a mile distant. 

The first 20 types of planes as- 
signed for modeling are: U. S. 
Navy, Brewster fighter F2A (Buf- 
falo), Douglas TBD (Devistator), 
Vought-Sikorsky OS2U-1 
fisher), Consolidated PBY-5 (Cata- 
lina), Consolidated PB2Y-3 (Coro- 
nado), Douglas SBD (Dauntless), 
Grumman F4F (Wildcat); U. S. 
Army, Bell P-39 (Airacobra), Cur- 
tiss P-40 (Tomahawk), Northrop 
A-17-A, Douglas A-20-A (Havoc), 
Boeing B-17-E (Super Flying For- 
tress); U. S. commercial, Douglas 
DC-3; British, Spitfire and Welling- 
ton; German, Messerschmitt 109 and 


(King-' 


Heinkel 111; Japanese, Sento 
Ki-00-1, Baku Geki Ki, and Mit- 
subishi 96. 

Twenty other types will be for- 
warded to schools within two weeks, 
and the remaining 10 shortly there- 


after. 
© 


Conservation Drive 


A new conservation section has 
been established at Air Corps lab- 
oratory, Wright Field, Dayton, O., 
as part of the Army’s effort to find 
substitutes for critical and strategic 
materials used in military equip- 
ment. 

Economies accomplished include 
elimination of a ton and a half 
of aluminum from each of the huge 
trailers used for re-fueling bombers 
at Army airfelds, and saving of 
from 120-150 pounds of aluminium 
per plane by substituting plywood 
for metal freight racks. Steel re- 
places aluminum on the re-fueling 
trailers. Now being tested is the 
use of plastics in place of aluminum 
in making pilot seats. 

Thus far the Army has reduced 
consumption of 125 raw materials 
now listed as strategic and critical. 


Air Intelligence Schools 


Air Forces officers are now being 
trained in methods of questioning 
enemy prisoners of war, aerial 
photographic interpretation, field 
counter-intelligence, and other spe- 
cialized wartime subjects at an 
intelligence school temporarily es- 
tablished at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. Classes, to 
last about six weeks, are being 
conducted under the direction of 
Capt. James W. Hurt, with an 
initial enrollment of 40 officers. 

The school is the first in a broad 
intelligence program formulated by 
the Air Corps technical training 
command. Two more similar units 
will be placed in operation shortly. 


H/ 





6,000 Pilots in Center 


Approximately 6,000 pilots, jg 
cluding British, are now in trainj 
in the Southeast Air Corps Trainj 
Center, with thousands more ready 
to start, according to recent 
speeches made by SEACTC officen 
The center was reported to have 
46,000 officers, cadets and enliste 
men in its 42 schools. 


7 
Pre-Flight Navy Units 
e ’ 
With selection of the University | 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill | 
N. C., and St. Mary’s College, 
the Navy has completed the first. 
step in launching its three month | 
pre-flight training program dal 
signed to harden prospective pilots | 
These schools, together with th 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga,’ 
and the University of Iowa, low: 
City, will serve as new “Annapolises 
of the Air” to help train 30,09 
Naval pilots a year. 





Reserve Base Closed | 


Elimination flight training at the! 
Naval Reserve Aviation Basel 
Miami, Fla., has been temporeail 
discontinued to provide additional] 
facilities at the Miami Naval Ab! 
Station for advanced operational! 
training. Personnel and equipment 
attached to the reserve base are be 
ing distributed among other Naval 
reserve units. 

* 


West Point Pilots 


Graduates of the U. S. Militay 
Academy at West Point who am 
detailed in the Air Corps will 
port June 3 to civil contract sch 
offering elementary flight traini 
As part of the wartime speed- 
program the class of °42 will 
graduated May 29 instead of Jum 
10, as previously planned. 






Big Gliders Tested | 


Large transport gliders, designed 
to move contingents of infantrymen 
are now being tested at Wright 
Field by the Air Corps. The motor- 
less craft, about the size of th 
Douglas DC-3 transport, have wing 
span of more than 80 feet, but even 
larger types are under developmen’ 
by aircraft manufacturers. A singlt 
medium bomber can tow several « 
the large type gliders. 


Special Navy, Traini 


An initial group of potential off7 
cers for Navy aviation administra} 
tive positions has entered training 
at Naval Air Station, Quonset Point 
R. I, under a plan designed to pro 
vide well trained men for duties 
at aviation shore facilities an 
aboard ships, and thus relieve fly: 
ing personnel for strictly flyin 
tasks. The group of about 500 it 
cludes men between 27-42 yea 
coming from various civilian bus- 
nesses. Lt. Comir. J. J. Schieffeli 
is in charge of the Naval trainitg 
school where the men are enrolled 
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merica must be 


WALLA 
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4 wx A VHE conviction that this nation must be mistress _of Jiving will not again be what they have been in the past. 
» we of the skies is no new thing here at Goodyear. 

For more than thirty years we have been inti: Today as our country builds toward unchallenge- 

mately associated with the advancement of a// branches able might in the air, Goodyear is proud that its 

of aeronautics—in the belief that aerial transportation long years of aeronautical experience fit it for an 

was destined to play a commanding part in world affairs. important share of this great effort. From our four 
huge aircraft parts factories an ever-increasing 

This is being emphatically confirmed wherever war volume of airplane wing and tail units, control 

is waged today. From the events surfaces, flight control cabins, wing floats and 

since December 7th one solemn fuselage sub-assemblies flows to airplane 

fact stands out as a warning = assembly lines. 

to us all. Unless and until 

America is the most powerful Until America has achieved mastery in the air, 

nation in the air, our safety, my this work has precedence over all our other 


our freedom, and our standard : : BLP vers activities. We think you would have it so. 


YOU'LL SEE THESE NEXT ON BOMBERS " cs 
Final inspection of tail fins, made by Goodyear ( F . . 
Aircraft Corporation for Martin bombers. 


President, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
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Now It’s V-Mail 

War Dept. Copies 
Airgraph Service 


SEEKING further to expedite de- 
livery of mail to soldiers in the 
field, the War Dept. is perfecting 
a plan similar to one in use by 
Canada whereby letters will be 
photographed on rolls of motion 
picture films to be flown to or 
from a base, and later made into 
enlarged photostatic copies. 

The War Dept. will call it “V- 
Mail,” for victory. 

Soon to be placed in operation, 
the plan calls for several hundred 
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With V-Mail 
Sister Saves Cargo Space 


letters to be photographed on a 
small roll of film. The method will 
not only save valuable cargo space 
by eliminating the bulk of mail, 
but will also provide faster and 
safer transportation, it was an- 
nounced. 

Canada’s system, known as Air- 
graph Service, is available from 
Canada to members of the Cana- 
dian, British and Allied armed 
forces in the United Kingdom. A 
10c postage stamp is required on 
each sheet. A print measuring 
about five by four inches is finally 
delivered to the addressee. After 
the corresponding film has arrived 


overseas, the original message is 
destroyed by the Canadian Post 
Office. 


Heads A-N Section 


Paul H. Wil- 
kinson, expert 
on diesel en- 
gines for air- 
craft and au- 
thor of Air- 
craft Engines 
of the World 





1941, has re- 
linquished his 
activities as 
aircraft con- 


sultant and is 
now head of 
the Army and Navy Aircraft Sec- 
tion of the War Production Board, 
Production Division, Contract Dis- 
tribution Branch, for New York 
State. 


Wilkinson 
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Barringer Tells of Glider 


Tests, Nazi Developments 


ECENT REPORTS of German 

military gliders point to a new 
use of these large towed aircraft, 
according to Lewin B. Barringer, 
glider specialist in charge of the 
Army glider program. 

The value of gliders for surprise 
attack was amply demonstrated in 
Belgium and Crete, and now they 
are being used to transport materiel 
as well as personnel into Libya and 
the Crimea, Barringer said. 

Barringer set a world soaring rec- 
ord in 1940 by reaching 14,690 feet 
in a two-seater glider and achieved 
the American distance record of 
212 miles in 1938. 

Definite figures are not yet avail- 
able, but rumor has it that some of 
the German gliders are of huge 
size with wing span of 130 feet 
or more. They are towed behind 
tri-motored transports or bombers. 

The glider development of the 
Army Air Forces is making steady 
progress, Barringer reports. The 
first of the experiemental troop 
gliders has been successfully test 
flown at Wright Field. 

Several different designs of these 
big gliders will be put through 
static and flight tests before the 
present experimental program is 
complete. When it is, “we will 
know from comparative evaluation 
which designs of these motorless 
craft will be used for production 
to supply transportation for our air- 
borne troops,” Barringer said. 

Two-seater training gliders have 
also been under development and 
the first of these are piling up 
hours in the flight training of Air 
Corps pilots at the Air Corps’ first 
gliding school, being operated by 
the Twenty-Nine Palms Air Acad- 
emy at Twenty-Nine Palms, in the 
California desert. 

Principal airport of this school is 
Condor Field, formerly known as 
Mesquite Dry Lake, a natural land- 
ing field more than two miles long 
and nearly a mile wide. 

“Training during the four weeks 
course includes auto, auto-pulley, 


winch and airplane towing. Among 
the techniques of glider flying our 
pilots are learning is the ability to 
spot and land these ships and bring 
them to a very short and abrupt 
stop,” Barringer reported. 

“The design features which make 
it possible to do this with the small 
two-seaters will be retained in the 
large multi-seaters,” he said. “This 
feature of the gliders, plus their 
ability to glide far and silently after 
release, is what makes them prac- 
tical vehicles for placing shock 
troops and weapons ready to use 
where and when they are most 
needed.” 





A Word to the Wise 
On Coyote Hunting 


Modern sportsmen of the 
western plain and mountain 
states when hunting coyotes 
should “use the fox-hunt 
technique of horse and 
hounds and leave the air- 
plane at home,” the CAB 
Safety Bureau advises after 
reviewing 10 coyote-hunting 
accidents which resulted in 
five fatalities, several serious 
injuries and destruction of 
the planes involved. 

Three requirements of 
coyote-hunting by plane 
make the sport particularly 
dangerous, CAB points out: 


(1) Flying at altitudes 
relatively low over terrain, 
yet high above sea level, 


seriously reduces the flight 
performance of the aircraft; 
(2) to follow the coyote 
through rapid variations in 
path and pace, the pilot must 
maneuver the plane at re- 
duced throttle; and (3) use 
of an unwieldy shotgun in 
cramped quarters of the 
plane greatly increases the 
hazard involved. 
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Veteran Pilots Learn to Fly Without Power 









Twenty-Nine Palms Site Is Army’s First School 


Navy Praises 
Combat Action 


of Four C rafi 


SECRETARY of the Navy Kno, 
and Rear Adm. John H. Tower; 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aero. 
nautics, in letters contained in , 
Feb. 27 press release, referred t 
recent combat performance of foy 
types of naval aircraft. 

Brief descriptions of the aircraft 
mentioned are given below: 


DOUGLAS DAUNTLESS (SBD) car. 
rier-based scout-dive bomber, Wrigh 
powered, two-place, low-wing. Army 
Air Forces uses this craft, with modi. 


fications, as a dive bomber, known a; 
the A-24. Built by Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Santa Monica, Cal. 

DOUGLAS DEVASTATOR (TBD) car. 
rier-based torpedo bomber, Pratt § 
Whitney powered, three-place, low. 
wing, largest type based on U. § 
Navy carriers. Built by Douglas Air. 
craft Co., Santa Monica, Cal. 

GRUMMAN WILDCAT (F4F) carrier. 
based fighter, Pratt & Whitney pow. 
ered, single-place, mid-wing. An 
adaptation of this plane is used by 
the British and is known as the 
Martlet. Built by Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y. 

VOUGHT - SIKORSKY KINGFISHER 
(OS2U) cruiser and battleship based 
observation-scout, Pratt & Whitney 
powered, two-place, mid-wing, con- 
vertible for land use. This plane per- 
forms observation functions for battle- 
ships, scouts for cruisers, and is also 
equipped to attack, which it did in 
the action referred to in the official 
Navy letter. Built by Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp., Stratford, Conn. 


Embry-Riddle School 
Goes ‘Round-the-Clock’: 


Brazilians in Training 


PLACING of the general and ad- 
ministrative departments of Embry- 
Riddle School of Aviation, Miami 
Fla., on a 24-hour day, seven-day 
week war schedule, is announced 
by Vice President George Wheeler 
For the duration of the war al 
employes will work a 48-hour week 


and the general offices will be open\ 


day and night. 

Arrival of 16 Brazilians and one 
youth from Argentina on Mar. 2 
raised the total of Latin-America 
trainees at the school to 79. A 
dozen Central and South American 
countries are now represented ip 
the school, according to Philip de 
la Rosa, in charge of the Latin 
American department. 

The school is now training pilo’s 
for the U. S. Army Air Corps, the 
RAF, instructors for the Latin) 
American Republics, as well a 
civilian pilots and maintenance men. 


: 
New RAF Head in U. Si 


Air Marshall D. C. S. Evill hasj 
been appointed new head of the 
Royal Air Force delegation i 
Washington, D. C., succeeding Ait 
Marshall Arthur T. Harris, who has 
been named commander-in-chief @ 
the British Bomber Command. 

Air Marshall Sir Richard E. C 
Peirse, former Bomber Co 
chief, has been given a §& 
assignment, details of which have 
not been disclosed. 
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THE DREAM THAT MEN MADE COME TRUE 


Visionary. Impractical. Such was the reaction to the 
Government’s announcement, in 1918, of the inaugura- 
tion of air-mail service. 


But here was a challenge that sparked the imagination 
and steeled the determination of the men in the Post 
Office Department, and the men in aviation. 


Not just the officials in Washington. Not just the 
pilots pushing their D-H’s through weather that had the 
birds walking. The crusade spread even to postmasters 
at crossroads hamlets. They, too, got behind “Air Mail.” 
And so did the public. 


Here’s the story of domestic air-mail progress in figures: 
1918 —115,000 pounds; 1928 — 3,545,630 pounds; 
1940—10,799,195 pounds. 

The air mail paved the way for today’s air transporta- 
tion system... which is doing so much to save the precious 
hours so vital to our war program. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


* * * * * * * * * * 
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Wartime Rules Close 75% of Civil Fields 





nautics Administration. 


offered. 





CPT Courses Average $544 


"THE CIVILIAN Pilot Training Program has given 106,800 

courses at an average cost of $544 per course, since its in- 
ception in 1939, according to figures prepared by the Civil Aero- 
This average sum is based on all ex- 
penses, including administrations, of the several types of courses 


Figures show that it has cost the CAA an average of $365 to 
produce a private pilot, compared with $5,014 to turn out a 
pilot qualified for trans-ocean ferrying. 

An average outlay of $2,976 has been made to carry a person 
who has never flown before through the various courses to an 
instructor’s rating, while only $250 has been required to make 
instructors out of experienced pilots through a refresher course. 

A total of $66,000,000 has been appropriated by Congress for 
CPTP from 1939 through the current fiscal year. 








Low Rate Insurance Policy 


Will Protect CAP Members 


BLANKET insurance licy at 

a rate “unprecedentedly low” 
will be available soon to protect 
Civil Air Patrol members against 
liabilities resulting from airplane 
accidents on patrol missions or train- 
ing duty, according to information 
from CAP headquarters. General 
provisions of the policy, which will 
be available through local insur- 
ance agents, have been agreed upon 
and it only remains to work out 
final details. 

In addition to the liability and 
property damage insurance to be 
written for the protection of CAP 
members, crash insurance coverage 
is also being arranged to insure 
damage to the planes. While liabil- 
ity insurance will be required for 
all CAP flying at a small premium, 
the crash insurance will be paid 
for by the government when the 
flying is for the armed services or 
federal agencies. 

While the government cannot be 
sued without its consent, it is 


protection will be available at rates 
substantially less than the average 
automobile owner pays on his car 
for much lower limits of coverage.” 


Over 30,000 Pilots 


Latest figures released by CAP 
headquarters places pilot member- 
ship in excess of 30,000. While some 
units are already flying on military 
and civil defense missions, the de- 
tails of which are guarded as war- 
time secrets, the big majority of 
members are in the midst of in- 
tensive training courses for work 
to come. 

A series of 26 directives requir- 
ing a minimum of 230 hours of in- 
struction has been announced by 
the CAP training and operations 
division, under the command of Col. 
Harry H. Blee. 

Twelve of these directives com- 
prise the basic course as follows: 
Military Courtesy and Discipline; 
Infantry Drill Regulations; Local 
Civilian Defense Familiarization; 


38 Beech Employes Enroll 
CAP Strengthened by Aircraft Workers 


pointed out that the Army, Navy, 
CPTP and other agencies require 
liability and property damage in- 
surance in connection with their 
flight activities. Otherwise, claims 
often would be long in settlement 
under slow public procedures, and 
a single accident might involve sev- 
eral members in expensive litiga- 
tion. 

The new liability policies, to be 
written jointly by several under- 
writers in the aviation insurance 
business, will cover up to $50,000 
per person injured, or $100,000 for 
ene accident. Liability to passen- 
gers will be covered within the 
same limits, plus property damage 
up to $50,000. 

“Since the underwriters are scal- 
ing down costs to a minimum to 
cooperate with the patrol as a de- 
fense activity,” CAP states, “all this 


First Aid Courses for Civilian De- 
fense; Interior Guard Duty; De- 
fense Against Gas; Airport Protec- 
tion; Crash Procedure; Organiza- 
tion of the Army; Organization of 
the Navy; Organization of the Army 
Air Forces; and Organization of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

The remaining 14 making up the 
advanced course are: 
tion; Safeguarding Military Infor- 
mation; Operations Orders; Terrain 
Familiarization; Primary Flight 
Training Missions; Meteorology; 
Leadership and Exercise of Com- 
mand; Duties of Command and Staff 
Officers; Map and Aerial Photo- 
graph Reading; Aviation Communi- 
cations; Basic Flight Training Mis- 
sions; Observation and Reconnais- 
sance Aviation; Advanced Flight 
Training Missions; and Special 
Flight Training Operations. 


Air Naviga- - 


Only 600 Meet 
Requirements 
By Feb. 26 


EVERITY OF the initial 

impact of wartime regula- 
tions on operators of civil air- 
ports and seaplane bases is 
reflected in the latest official 
list of “designated: landing 
areas” which shows that as of 
Feb. 26 some 75% of the coun- 
try’s civil landing facilities 
were closed to unscheduled 
civil flight operations for fail- 
ing to meet federal require- 
ments. 

Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration records compiled near- 
ly two weeks after the war 
rules were placed in effect Feb. 
15 indicate that only 600 of the 
2,372 regular civil landing 
areas in the U. S. were pre- 
pared for operation under reg- 
ulations requiring 24-hour 
guard at each field and the 
keeping of clearance records of 
all flight movements. 

While a fortnight is too short a 
period in which to judge the lasting 
effect of any regulation, the great 
number of closed civil landing 
areas, even at this early stage, has 
jolted the ready optimism of federal 
officials who have expressed con- 
fidence in the ability of civil airport 
operators to carry on unaided—es- 
pecially when it is considered that 
early distribution of the regulations 
gave operators several weeks to 
prepare for the adjustments re- 
quired starting Feb. 15. 

The 600 fields and seaplane bases 
approved for unscheduled civil op- 
erations on Feb. 26 were located in 
46 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. On that date all civil landing 
facilities were still completely shut 
down in North Dakota and Wyom- 
ing to all but airline and govern- 
ment planes. 


Greatest Hardship 


The wartime regulation believed 
working the greatest hardship on 
civil airport operators is that stat- 
ing that “at least one person with 
police power sufficient to arrest or 
detain any person shall be on duty 
throughout the entire 24 hours.” 

At fields where planes are staked 
out, there must be a guard for each 
area 300 yards long and three air- 
planes deep, and where planes are 
in a locked hangar, a deputized 
guard must stand watch through the 
hours when the airport is not op- 
erating. In the latter instances, the 
hangar must be equipped with siren 
or other means of giving an alarm 
and summoning aid. 

To lighten the additional expenses 
which the civil operator is faced 
with in meeting the emergency 
regulations, Civil Air Patrol units 
throughout the country are mobil- 


izing volunteers to share the 
of guard and clearance duty at aj 
ports. Thus, with growth of # 
CAP program, several hundre 
more civil landing areas are & 
pected to reopen in weeks imm 
diately ahead. 

The Feb. 26 list of designat 
landing areas shows that the drast 
wartime rules have hit inland ay 
coastal civil operators equally hard 
In California 11% of the civil lang 
ing facilities were reopened despj 
the fact that many of the airpo 
are within the 150-mile active 
defense zone closed to all civilj 
flying except air carrier. 

States in the midwest far 
moved from the coastal defen 
zones reported a similar small pe 
centage of landing facilities avai 
able to civilian pilots. Thus onh 
10% of Michigan’s civil facilitie 
were properly designated by th 
CAA, while Ohio showed 11% ap 
proved, and Illinois 16%. 


Listed by States 


The following tabulation lists th 
total number of civil landing facili 
ties available in each state, th 
number designated by the C 
as open to unscheduled civil ope 
tions on Feb. 26, and the percentag 
of the total number in each stat 
that has been approved. Not in 
cluded in the figures are Army and 
Navy fields, and CAA intermediat 
fields which will not be designated 
but which are open to all plane 
in emergency. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
idaho 
illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey ... 
New Mexico 
New York 
orth Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
TOTALS 


Status Unchanged 


Officials of the Treasury Ve 
said Mar. 11 that the governmen 
freezing control of Luscombe 
plane Corp. assets continues 
that there has been no change ® 
the situation. Operations conti 
unimpaired. 








In order to give maximum assistance to the national defense 
program, and for the duration of the present emergency, Cal- 
Aero Flight Academy, Mira Loma Flight Academy and Polaris 
Flight Academy will continue to devote their entire efforts 
and modern airport-academy bases at Ontario, Oxnard, Lan- 


caster and Glendale, California, exclusively to the training of 


Flying Cadets for the U.S. Army Air Force and Royal Air Force. 


THE TRAINING POLICY OF THESE 
SCHOOLS IS DEDICATED FIRST 
TO SAFETY AND SECOND TO 
TECHNICAL PERFECTION. 


~\ 
MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRES. 
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What Others Say 


NEW YORK TIMES—“Even more than any other nation, the 
U. S. must concentrate on airpower An air force of the 
huge dimensions that we now contemplate raises once more im- 
portant questions in war organization. When it has grown to 
this size, an air force can no longer be thought of as a mere 
‘supporting arm’ to the older services. The question may be 
seriously raised whether in our own case the relationship will 
not be the reverse of this, and whether this should not be re- 
flected in a new form of organization. It is at least clear that at 
any given point the Army, Navy and Air Force must all be under 
a single unified command Not less important than having 
a huge air force is to have men in command who know how to 
use it.” 

FLIGHT (British)—‘“That the latest German bomber, which 
will shortly go into production, will be capable of raiding New 
York from a European base was mentioned by Mr. Hudson Fysh, 
managing director of Qantas Empire Airways, Australia 
It had been estimated, he said, that the new He 177, a four- 
engined bomber almost twice the weight of an Empire flying 
boat, could carry a 1,000-lb. bomb load at 180 mph. for 7,040 
miles—and the return trip between Brest and New York is 
6,640 miles. For a range of 3,200 miles, it could carry a 10,000- 
Ib. load at 286 mph.” 


GLENN L. MARTIN-—“All recent war maneuvers prove that 
there can be no success with defense or offense without air victory. 
I would go further. I would say that no armed force can move 
successfully on any considerable project—on land or sea— 
without air control.” 


FRANK GANNETT—“Because we haven't the airpower to sup- 
port our Navy, it is impotent and relatively useless in dealing 
with the situation in the Pacific These generals and ad- 
mirals who for years have been saturated with traditions about 
the strength of land forces or sea forces simply cannot compre- 
hend that a revolution has occurred in warfare. We need today, 
as leaders in this war, younger minds who for some time have 
understood the growing importance of airplanes and who will 
give air power the position it deserves.” 
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Army-Navy Persounel 


Maj. Gen. Follett Bradley, whose 
first taste of flying was in one of 
the Wright Brothers first famous 
bi-planes in 1912, last week became 
commanding general of the First 
Air Force and the Air Force of the 
Eastern Theatre of Operations with 


Cannon Bradley 


headquarters at Mitchel Field, L. I. 
He succeeded Brig. Gen. Arnold N. 
Krogstad. 

Simultaneously it was announced 
that Brig. Gen. John K. Cannon had 
assumed command of the First In- 
terceptor Command _ succeeding 
Brig. Gen. John C. McDonnell, who 
with Gen. Krogstad was trans- 
ferred to other unannounced du- 
ties with the Air Forces. 

Col. Arthur W. Vanaman, former 
secretary of the Air Staff, has been 
designated assistant chief of the 
Materiel Division of the Air Corps 
at Wright Field, Dayton, O., suc- 
ceeding Brig. Gen. George C. Kin- 
ney. Col. Vanaman, a graduate of 
the Army War College, served for 
a time at Wright Field in 1937 to 


obtain technical information and 
data for his assignment as assistant 
military attache for air in Berlin. 
Forty-nine years old, he is also a 
graduate of the Air Corps Engineer- 
ing School 

Director of athletics and head 
coach of football at the Navy’s 
newly established pre-flight train- 
ing school at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, is the new assign- 
ment for Maj. Bernard H. Bierman, 
well known for game-winning Uni- 
versity of Minnesota football teams. 
He will be athletic director of a 
Staff which will include men in 
every phase of sports 
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aircraft and engine manufacturers use 
them . . . in their test engines and in 
the air . . . in light planes, pursuits, Brevte, sation Training Schoo: 
bombers and transports. Aa vice, Missouri 
This nationwide acceptance of Shell eneutics, Alabama 
Aviation Products makes them profit- 
able items for you to stock. For infor- 
mation, address: Shell Oil Co., 
Inc., 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. City, or 
100 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Through banks, turns, climbs and stalls, 
pilots and pupils of America’s leading 
aviation training schools wing their 
way . . . depending on Shell Aviation 
Gasoline for unfailing power and 
AeroShell Oil for instant, thorough 
lubrication. 

* The sterling performance of 
Shell Aviation Products is the 
reason so many of the leading 
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OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 


on a subject mentioned below should 
ice information, Office 





Readers wishing to obtain the 
address their request, with appropriate key number as shown, to 
for Emergency Management, New Social Security Bidg., Washington, DB. C. 








War Production Board 


EXPANSION OF ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM FACILITIES ‘‘to assure enough 
of these essential materials for the production of 60,000 airplanes this year and 
125,000 next” is outlined in announcement issued as WPB-357. 

COMPILATION OF PRIORITY ORDERS AND FORMS, with alphabetical list- 
ing of all orders of the M, L, P, E and suspension series, is available upon re- 
quest from Inquiry Division of WPB, Room 1501, Social Security Bldg., Washington. 
Titled ‘Priorities in Force,” the publication also incorporates weekly supplements 
bringing the listing to date. 

CLARIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR PREFERENCE RATING FORMS 
PD-1A and PD-3A is outlined in special mimeograph publication T-154, issued 
by Division of Industry Operations. PD-1A is to be the standard form for in- 
dividual applications for priority assistance and PD-3A is the form on which in- 
dividual ratings are assigned by Army, Navy and other government officials. Use 
of these forms becomes mandatory Mar. 15 under terms of Priorities Regulation 
No. 3. 

USE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CUTTING TOOLS are prescribed by Supplementary 
Order E-2-a, which extends present regulations indefinitely, instead of allowing 
expiration Feb. 28. Deliveries of such tools are prohibited except in connection 
with defense orders bearing preference ratings of A-10 or higher, and certification 
is required from the purchaser that the tools delivered will not increase his in- 
ventory above a 90-day supply. 

AIRLINE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT GIVEN HIGHER RATING: Division of 
Industry Operations on Mar. 6 granted materials and equipment used for airline 
operations and maintenance an advanced preference rating of A-1-j, instead of the 
A-3 category established last September. Other provisions of the September order 
(P-47) remain effective. 

“Air carriers and suppliers applying the higher preference rating, however, must 
furnish a copy of the amendment to each supplier to whom the original order was 
furnished. Copies of the new P-47 forms with the A-l-j rating soon will be 
available. Meanwhile, air carriers and suppliers are requested to use the original 
P-47 and copies of the new amendment. 

“The preference rating covers deliveries of materials necessary for new air- 
craft and for the upkeep of planes and ground equipment, in amounts specified 
by the Division of Industry Operations.” (WPB-451). 

MILITARY CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION: Donald Nelson on Mar. 
4 announced that thereafter “all military supply contracts are to be placed by 
negotiation instead of by competitive bidding, unless the Director of Purchases, 
WPB, specifically authorizes the use of competitive bids.” 

Speedier procurement and broader use of the national productive capacity were 
promised as a result of the directive. 

“Under competitive bidding, large concerns which already hold extensive war 
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contracts are often able to under-bid small manufacturers who are not doi g 
war work at all; when this happens, the contract ordinarily is given to the 
bidder, even though that may prevent a perfectly capable small firm from gettip 
into war production.” 
Primary emphasis will be put on speed of delivery rather than price, Nelsgl 
stated, while contracts for standard articles of simple construction “shall A 
Placed in smaller concerns, so that the facilities of the larger firms mg 
remain available for production of more difficult and complicated items.” 
Subject to these considerations, contracts will be placed with 
require the least new equipment. (Complete text in WPB-430) 
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Office of Price Administration 


PRICE DIVISION REORGANIZED: “To meet expanded responsibilities 
out of the new emergency price control act and the rationing authority 
in OPA by WPB,” the Price division is reorganized in four divisions: (1) 
and apparel; (2) Industrial materials and equipment; (3) General Products: 
Fuel, with an assistant administrator in charge of each. A Rent Division 5 
organized, and a Rationing Division is anticipated. There are no changes @ 
the Consumer Division. (PM 2614). 

INTERPRETATIONS OF PETROLEUM PRICE SCHEDULE No. 88 should be re 
quested in writing “at least a week before any contemplated personal con. 
sultation with the Fuel Section,’’ Leon Henderson asserted. This procedure woul 
enable OPA to prepare written interpretations. (PM 2586) 

OPA PERMITTED TO INSPECT INTERNAL REVENUE DATA: OPA is granted 
right to inspect statistical transcript cards prepared by Bureau of Internal Revenue 
from corporation income and declared excess-profits tax returns. 
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OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 








Board of Economic Warfare 





REGULATIONS FOR EXPORT OF TECHNICAL DATA are outlined in ney 
issue of bi-monthly publication, “Comprehensive Export Control Schedule.” Tech. 
nical data subject to export control may be exported under a general license pro- # 
vided the consignee is the U. S. government or a government contractor, suc 
as a firm constructing an outlying base. Any data except that declared secre 
may be sent to Canada under such general permits. Data not suitable for gen 
eral licenses must be submitted to the Technical Data License Division of the 
Office of Export Control, Board of Economie Warfare, Commerce Bldg., Washington, 


Commerce Department 





FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY FUNCTIONS SHIFTED: Federal Loan Agency ha 
been abolished. All functions relating to RFC, RFC Mortgage Co., Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn., Disaster Loan Corp., Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Defense Plant Corp., Rubber Reserve Co., Metals Reserve Co., Defense Supplies 
Corp., and War Insurance Corp. are transferred to Commerce Dept., except thos 
concerning housing, which are shifted to National Housing Agency. 


Selective Service System 











INDUCTION AT TIME OF ARMY PHYSICAL EXAMINATION is provided i 
new regulations which will be effective shortly. “In cases where the immediat 
induction would cause undue hardship to the registrant he will be given an im 
mediate furlough to adjust his civilian affairs.’’ Local boards will continue giving 
“screening” examinations, to reject the obviously physically unfit. 

“Under the new procedure, registrants will have the same rights of appeal and 
right of personal appearance before their local boards as they do at present 
Instead of receiving the notice to report for physical examination by the armed 
forces as they do now, the registrants will be given a notice of induction.” 

REGISTRANTS WITH DEPENDENTS MAY VOLUNTEER FOR OFFICER TRAIN- 
ING: Registrants who have been deferred because of dependents but are other 
wise eligible for military service may volunteer for officer candidate training and 
be inducted through local boards. Such volunteers will be given four monthf 
training. Those not recommended for an officer training school may request 
transfer to enlisted reserve for return to civilian life, and not be subject to call 
for active service unless registrants having similar dependency claims are being 
called. 

Such registrants must be American citizens with at least four years’ high school 
education. Volunteers under 21 musi obtain written consent. Any such 
registrant should obtain an “application to volunteer and waiver of de 
pendency” from his local board. 
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@ With “all-out” for victory, Weatherhead is answering the need 
of the hour with dependable aircraft accessory equipment. 


a Each airplane part that Weatherhead produces has been 
be a engineered not only for performance but also for speed in 
al com production fo meet the need so essential today. These paris 
fe include Dural Tube and Pipe Fittings, and High, Medium and 
granted Low Pressure Flexible Hydraulic Hose Assemblies; also Vacuum 
Revenue Selector and Check Valves; Hydraulic Check Valves; and 
Hydraulic Actuating Cylinders. 
Weatherhead airplane parts are manufactured to Air Corps, 
Navy or “AN” specifications in regular accepted sizes as 
standard production. 


THE WEATHERHEAD CO. @ AIRPLANE DIVISION 


East Coast Office Main Office West Coast Office 
New York, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. 
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American Export’s 
Flying Ace “Excalibur’ 


The first of three Sikorsky flying boats built for 
American Export Airlines is now undergoing 
flight tests. Designed to fly the Atlantic non-stop 
with full load of passengers, mail and express, 
the “Excalibur” will soon take its place as the 
first of American Export’s fleet of Flying Aces. 





VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Bonds for Battleships ? 
Kearny, N. J. 


Ever since I read your article in 
the Feb. 15 issue of AMERICAN AviA- 
tion, I have wanted to write you 
and express my appreciation for 
what I consider is an outstanding 
article. Of course the results which 
this article brought are quite well 
known to the industry in general, 


even though the public may not 
know who is responsible for the 
results. 


The American public, I am cer- 
tain, are of the opinion that this 
war is to be won in the air. It 
would seem that those who are re- 
sponsible for the sale of Defense 
Bonds and Stamps are also of this 
opinion since their slogans are al- 
ways “Keep ’Em Flying,” “Bonds 
for Bombers,” ete. 

I do not recollect having heard 
one of these slogans pointing out the 
necessity of buying bonds in order 
to provide battleships. 

Keep up the good work, and it 
may be that before this year is out 
sufficient attention will be given to 
the construction of the items which 
will enable us to win this war and 
win it quick. 

F. C. McMmten, Aviation Sales 
Specialty Products Division 
Western Electric Co. 


225-Lb. Pioneer 


Newark, N. J. 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. has 


' employed women since the found- 


ing of the organization in 1932 as 


' seamstresses in the covering depart- 


Mad 


ment. At the present time, 25 are 
engaged in this kind of work. Their 


' ages range from 19 to 45. Wage 
| scales are on a par with the men 
+ employed in the shop. 
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The single exception with previ- 
ous aircraft experience is 45-year- 
old Mrs. Veronica Coskey whom 
we think is a pioneer woman air- 
craft worker. She was the first 
women employed as a seamstress 
by Anthony Fokker at his Teter- 
boro aircraft factory and trained 
nearly all of his feminine help from 
that time until the dissolution of 
the firm. 

She not only trained his Teter- 
boro help in this line of work but 
also transferred to Fokker’s Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., plant to train workers 
there. In 1932 she was the first 
woman aircraft worker employed 
by Brewster Aeronautical Corp. in 
Long Island City, N. Y., where she 
also trained women in this work. 

In 1940, when Brewster started its 
Newark Airport, N. J., plant for the 
construction of wings for PBY-5 or 
Catalina flying boats, Mrs. Coskey 
was transferred to train women in 
aircraft sewing. 

Among famous aircraft on which 
she sewed at the Fokker plant 
were the F32 Flying Box Cars in 
which, incidentally, she also acted 
as ballast with her 225 pounds of 
weight for pilot Bernt Balchen on 
his test flights. Also the Byrd Ant- 
arctic expedition ships, the Josephine 





Veteran Mrs. Coskey 
She Acted as Ballast 


Ford and Byrd's trans-Atlantic 
plane, the America. 

She did extensive repairs on 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s Spirit of 
St. Louis upon its return from the 
trans-Atlantic crossing in 1927. 

While Mrs. Coskey was employed 
at the Teterboro plant, she became 
a well-known figure among visiting 
notable airmen who frequented 
Fokker’s plant and was known all 
over the country for her 225-pound 
white overalled figure and her 
prowess as an aircraft worker. 

Wu.1aM H. Bayne Jr. 
Public Relations Dept. 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 


e 
Re Agency Departments 


Bristol, England 

I have read with interest the news 
about our good friend, J. Herman 
Theilig, which you published in 
your Jan. 1 issue. 

While heartily congratulating 
Mr. Theilig on his new appoint- 
ment I venture to join issue with 
you on the statement that he was 
the organizer of the first agency 
department in the airline industry. 

As long ago as Oct. 1939, Imperial 
Airways, now a component of 
British Overseas Airways Corp., ap- 
pointed me to our old West End 
Office in Charles St., London, to 
manage an agency department with 
the object of affording the travel 
agent the closest of cooperation. 

This department has remained in 
existence ever since that day, the 
chief result being that up to the 
outbreak of war travel agents were 
handing us over 60°% of our busi- 
ness. 

R. Wauecu, Sales Officer 
British Overseas Airways Corp. 


x 
Bang-Up Job 
San Diego, Cal. 

Congratulations for your swell 
efforts in jarring loose the War Pro- 
duction Board on priority ratings 
for aircraft. 

This is a real bang-up job of 
public service and I know everyone 
in the industry and in the country 
as a whole who understands the 
situation realizes the real contribu- 
tion you have made. 

WILLIAM WAGNER 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
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‘Gratifying’ 
Bristol, Pa. 

I would like to add my sincere 
thanks for those of the many others 
in the aircraft industry for the very 
effective and worthwhile article on 
aircraft priorities which you wrote 
and published in your issue of 
Feb. 15. 

It is indeed gratifying to those of 
us in the industry, who are striving 
constantly to hasten and expand 
aircraft production, to have such 
excellent support as you are giving. 

FRANK DE GANAHL, President 
Fleetwings Inc. 


A Vote from Canada 


Toronto, Canada 

I congratulate you on the out- 
standing job of editorial influence 
on the priority question, for which 
you have received full credit. 

I am sure that the fearless atti- 
tude of your publication and the 
noteworthy success of the stand you 
took will build a great deal of pres- 
tige for you throughout the in- 
dustry. 

Ronatp A. Kerrn, Editor 
Canadian Aviation 


. 
In a World at War 


Washington, D. C. 

As one interested in the welfare 
of his country and feeling that avia- 
tion is the one most important ele- 
ment in bringing us all to final se- 
curity and well being, I am calling 
your attention to an item of in- 
terest which indicates that there are 
those in our midst who apparently 
feel that the war can be won by 
calm and peaceful repose. 

I have in mind an advertisement 
of the Pullman Co. appearing in cur- 
rent magazines which states that 
“two can sleep.” I submit that in 
that advertisement an implication 
is intended that raises a question 
about the dependability of other 
forms of transport. 

It seems difficult at this time to 
understand why competitive ad- 





The Fortunate Can Nap 
Others Must Pull Together 


vertising is tolerated, when an all 
out war effort is in progress. Per- 
haps these people are not conscious 
of the fact that productive industry 
is on a 24-hour basis and that all 
forms of transport are required to 
do their part. 

It might be that your excellent 
publication could point out the need 
for pulling together instead of apart, 
and that sleep is becoming less im- 
portant if we want to win the war. 
By air some must get there and get 
it done while the more fortunate 
can nap along the way. 


A. S. 
o 


Draft Civil Aviation 
Hudson, O. 

War has come, yet as far as we 
know there has been no compulsory 
plan for the utilization of thousands 
of civilian pilots, flight and ground 
instructors, who have been trained 
during the past several years for 
just such an emergency. News items 
point to more than 90,000 civilian 
pilots. It is estimated that fewer 
than one-third of these are being 
used. 

Three priceless months have gone 
by while thousands of potentially 
valuable ferry pilots, test pilots, 
ground and flight instructors have 
not been drafted, have not been 
called up, wait and wonder about 
military applications, wait and 
wonder about Civil Air Patrol, wait 
and wonder about when this giant 
air program which Washington talks 
about will get under way. 

Why haven’t CPT pilots been 
called up, examined, classified and 
assigned whatever refresher train- 
ing they need to become military 
pilots, observers, navigators, pilot 
or ground instructors or other Air 
Corps specialists? 

The war is three months old, yet 
not one CPT man has been called 
into active service through other 
than regular reserve officer or draft 
channels. 

No comprehensive questionnaire, 
such as was mailed all applicants of 
the CAP (which is purely voluntary 
organization), has been mailed out 
to bring the Army and Navy up- 
to-date on (1) the available pilot 
material, and (2) the amount of 
refresher training needed to utilize 
civilian pilots for military service. 

So far it seems that everything 
is on a purely voluntary basis. Li- 
censed ground instructors § are 
politely asked by the Navy to vol- 
unteer their services as civilian in- 
structors in Navy flight schools. 
Pilots are asked to enlist in the 
CAP. As CAP is not compulsory, 
military data classified from the 
CAP questionnaire is obviously not 
complete. 

The following are a few sugges- 
tions which could be put into im- 
mediate action with a minimum of 
time and trouble. 


® 1. A CAP type questionnaire 
should be filled out and sent to 
the War Dept. by every certified 


(Turn to page 25) 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 
On the other hand there are those in the Army who have, 
unfortunately, considered the airlines merely as a reservoir to 
be drawn upon when needed for the war effort. Such an atti- 
tude overlooks the one primary usefulness of the existing trans- 
port system—that the airlines comprise a vastly useful group of 
organizations which lose almost their entire usefulness if they 
are broken up piece-meal. The moment a maintenance chief is 
taken out of the organization in which he has efficiently func- 
tioned, he loses the greater part of his usefulness as a vital part 
of a going concern. The air transport organizations cannot be 
replaced or supplanted at any price. They are invaluable assets 
but assets only when they are functioning intact. 
No one questions in his right mind that the Army is in the 
saddle. We are at war and the Army is our instrument of 
offense and defense. It is natural and inevitable that the Army, 
therefore, wants to do things in its own way. In broad principle 
this is the correct policy. But the Army is not above making 
mistakes and of making moves which it later must correct or 
readjust. The attitude that the air transport system is merely 
a reservoir to be drawn from is, we believe, an entirely fallacious 
idea if carried to its ultimate end. Use the airlines to the fullest 
extent, even to eliminating all civilian travel entirely if an 
emergency makes this necessary, but do not destroy or break 
up the operating organizations, for to do so will be destructive 
for all concerned and for the nation as a whole. 
On the other side of the fence is the private industry itself, 
the management, the financial interests, the personnel, and the 
equipment. Naturally management and finance are concerned, 
but their concern need not be great if the industry adjusts itself 
to war-time needs and sacrifices. The job before the industry 
is to tell in clear and uncertain terms what it has to offer: a 
very important and useful transportation system capable not 
only of transportation but of training of multi-engined pilots, 
of training mechanics, of converting and servicing bombers and 
other Army airplanes. It has operations men, radio men, dis- 
patchers, traffic men—all of the essentials of the type of flexible 
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and fast transportation which the Army wants badly. 
When the Army calls upon an airline pilot to fly bombers } 
the Far East, the Army is not taking merely a pilot. It is taking 
a highly trained and specialized man who could train a larg 
number of pilots. The same holds true for all other specialize; 
personnel. As one executive remarked recently, when specialize; 
personnel are taken from the organizations in which they wer 
trained to function most efficiently, it is like the farmer who fe 
all of his seed corn to his horses and cattle in the winter anjJ 
had no seed corn left for spring planting. It is hoped the Arm 
sees this viewpoint before a rash move is made—a move which 
will be regretted later on. : 
When Great Britain plunged head-on into the war in 193 
with more courage than preparation, the RAF commandeere; 
the vast bulk of British airline personnel and equipment. [9 
was a sorry move. ; 





: 
J 





In the course of time the RAF learned tha} 
it knew how to fight in the air but not how to run an air trans.§ 
port system. What was left of the equipment and personne! wa! 
turned back to British Airways Corp. which is trying to re 
build an air transport system which is the life-line of the Empire 
We haven’t learned many lessons from the British so far, by 
this is one we can learn before it is too late. 

A clear warning is timely, however, to the air transport indus 
try. This is war. This is not “business as usual.” There ar 
still some in the air transport industry who do not seem t 
realize that the old peace-time methods of getting things don 
are out—they do not seem to realize that the penalty of non 
cooperation can rebound with devastating rapidity. Equipped 
and able or not, the Army can take over airline operation, and 
the country is in too serious a spot with enemies in both the 
Pacific and Atlantic to quibble over whether such a comman 
deering is right or wrong. As far as the requirements of this} 
war are concerned, we haven’t seen anything yet. 

Especially, traffic and publicity departments must realize the 
full purport of the war effort. Only the other day we saw: 
sales bulletin issued from the home office of an airline to its 
sales employes describing a new schedule and urging the sales 
men to push it in usual pep-talk fashion. In another case a 
airline was on the receiving end of very unfortunate publicity] 
as a result of carrying baseball players on charter trips. Reper- 
cussions were immediate and may be worse shortly. Only the 
other day, too, we noticed some airline men using the same olf 
peace-time promotional means to spur a franchise hearing. 

The old days are gone for the duration and the sooner this 
is realized by everyone in the industry the better. By educating) 
the Army constructively on what the industry has to offer—thel 
industry as a group of sound and trained organizations—it has! 
the pattern of private ownership and management through the! 
war and in the great post-war expansion that will inevitably 
follow. The contrary may not be so pleasant. ; 
¥ 

Non-Selective Service 
F ANY EVIDENCE is needed that this country embarked mj 
war without a genuine understanding that it was an air wa 
requiring highly specialized technicians, it can be found in the} 
Selective Service System. Reports increase that local draft} 
boards, composed of well-meaning but generally uninformed) 
citizens, are grabbing up more and more airline men, CPT in} 
structors and mechanics, and other specialists in aviation, andj 
shoving them into the Army at $21 a month. 

One perfect example of how Selective Service becomes any- 
thing except what the name implies is the case of an airline 
mechanic who was drafted and is now serving as a chef at a 
Army camp. Such illustrations are increasing rather than dé 
minishing. At a time when every airplane specialist from pilo 
to operations is sorely needed, it is maladministration in its worst 
form to find valuable trained men being lumped into the general 
draft mill. The fault lies primarily with national headquarters 
and secondarily with the local boards who have about as much 
consistency of action over the country as March weather. With 
all of the experience of World War I, of Germany, France, Italy. 
Japan, and Great Britain to draw from, the Selective Servic 
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ter and civilian pilots and _ instructors 

> Armyi through present CPT facilities as 

> whichl soon as possible. 

. @3.CPT and CAP airplanes 

:, and facilities should be utilized 

in 1939 to the fullest degree for training 

ideered purposes. These airplanes can be 

ont. |} used for primary training and 
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nel was) —s such as are now serving in Burma, 
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emni r to over-age pilots who can meet 

: eal the necessary physical require- 
ar, Dut ments. 

@ 5. A coastal patrol should be 
> indus. organized and carried out by 
ere : civilian pilots and airplanes. All 

= private aircraft on the Pacific 

cem wy Coast and practically all on 
is donel the Atlantic Coast have been 
of non- grounded. Enemy submarines are 
juipped | operating successfully off the At- 

, lantic Coast while thousands of 
on, ane qualified pilots and airplanes, who 
oth thed could cover narrow sectors out 
mmMan- 100 miles and back, are grounded 
of this! and inactive. 

1 England offers refresher training 
. | and uses every civilian pilot who 
ize the) can qualify. Can Uncle Sam afford 
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League of Nations 
S any- Phoenix, Ariz. 
airlin§ . 1 thought perhaps you would be 
at a2 interested in the accompanying pic- 
di ture of what might be called an 
an “International Squadron,” made up 
n pilot of aviation cadets training in the 
worst™ Vicinity of Phoenix (See cut on 
eneril this page). 
ene . 
ree There are two regular Army Air 
lartels Corps posts and three other train- 
mueh ing bases in this vicinity. Shown 
Withf here are American, British, Chinese, 
Italy, and Cuban aviation students. 
aa The Chinese are sent to the U. S. 


to learn the American method of 
instruction and are trained along 





Letters 





‘International Squadron’ at Phoenix 
Their Purpose is to Learn the American Way* 


American 





(Continued from page 23) 


with American students at Thunder- 
bird Field. The British receive in- 
struction at Falcon Field, operated 
solely for the Royal Air Force. The 
Cubans take Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing courses at Sky Harbor. 

All of these programs are oper- 
ated on a contract basis by South- 
west Airways Inc., of which Leland 
Hayward, Hollywood actors agent 
and director of TWA, is president. 

Dan CRUMLEY 
Phoenix Gazette 

(Grove Webster, former director of 
CPTP for the CAA, now associated with 
Southwest Airways Inc., is directing a 
goodwill program at Sky Harbor through 
which Latin Americans are taking several 
months of flight training. Southwest Air- 
ways is supervising the civilian instruction 
under government contract.—Ed.) 


e 
, - 
Knox Knocked 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary Knox, in describing our 
recent impressive fireworks display 
out here, called it “just a false 
alarm.” With rare logic he pro- 
ceeded to imply at his press con- 
ference that vital industries “grad- 
ually must be removed piecemeal, 
as has been done in Britain.” 
We are impressed with the con- 
clusion that, because there were 


no planes and no danger, our great 
industries should be moved inland. 
Perhans Col. Knox’s Navy can be 
expanded if our shipbuilding indus- 


- 





try is moved to the plains of Kan- 
sas and if our petroleum industry 
should be transferred to points 
where oil is not abundant! 

Col. Knox, who mentions Britain, 
may be interested to learn that al- 
though England is only 22 miles 
from Hitler’s vaunted Luftwaffe, 
she suffered only a 10% produc- 
tion drop during the peak of the 
German air raids. The Pacific Coast 
is 5,500 miles from Tokyo. 


*Kneeling and examining a flight plan are: 
Noaijun Ku, d Yung-lung Liu, righ 


t, both 
from China. In th semicircle left to right are: 
John T: +, Britisher fro: h les; Harold 
Gragg. Ventura, Cal.; Raymond Bustilios and 


Antonio Montero Jr. $ 

and Sidney Easley, Yellow Pine, Tex. 

the Britishers are in the primary stage of flight 
, at S$ irways inc., Phoenix, 

Ariz. The British are now back in England, 

ing completed thcir courses. 
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The concentrated industries and 
mammoth cities of the East are 
easier targets for Adolf Hitler than 
are the well distributed industries 
of Los Angeles County for Hiro- 
hito; that is, if any American city 
can be said to be a target for our 
enemies. 

Southern California 
and planes fast and well because 
of many known advantages. War 
is a race to make things, and we 
are not going to win this war if we 
play “choo-choo” and move our key 
industries around the country like 
a bunch of dominoes. 

California will produce these 
things of war so long as Americans 
defend our Western America with 
our shipbuilding and our oil and 
our other contributions to the na- 
tion’s fighting sinews. Even if we 
are bombed, every part of the 
country must continue to do its best. 

We Southern Californians are 
quite unable to comprehend the 
logic of Col. Knox, but we think he 
gave us a key in his own words 
that his opinion was “pure specula- 
tion.” 


builds ships 


CARLETON P. Trspetts, President 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


’ . rr 4 , . 

Safer Than We Think? 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

America’s war effort can best be 
served by retaining and further 
developing the aviation industry of 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Army and Navy have taken 
measures to protect the far West. 
Unless we were willing to give up 
a substantial part of our national 
territory, this protection would be 
necessary even if there were not 
one single industry west of the 
Rockies. In addition to the aviation 
industry, the Pacific Coast has an 
abundance of other war resources 
which must and will be protected. 

Tactical authorities of the Army 
and Navy have never proposed to 
uproot West Coast industries. Such 
evacuation talk originates with 
people who have Pearl Harbor jit- 
ters, with other groups who see the 
present scare as a chance to grab 
industries they have been other- 
wise unable to develop, and with 
“social planners” desiring to lo- 
cate industries according to their 






























































TCA Makes Seats 


Because seat manufac- 
turers are busy on war or- 
ders, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines is now manufacturing 
its own. “They have all the 
deep-cushioned comfort and 
reclining features of the or- 
iginal seats and at the same 
time 18 lbs. in weight per 
seat is saved,” the company 
claims. The TCA type was 
tested and approved by the 
Department of Transport be- 
fore manufacture com- 
menced. 








inexperienced judgment rather thar 
on the basis of economic considera 
tions. 
Actually the West Coast is farthe 
removed from enemy bases thar 
any other part of the U. S. Pacifis 
Coast plants, moreover, are widely 
dispersed. War plants in Los An- 
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Actually Farther Removed 
The West Will Be Protected 


geles County alone are in som 
cases separated by distances greate 
than the width of the English Chan- 
nel, or the space between Washing 
ton, D. C., and Baltimore. 

Clearly, talk of evacuating Wes 
Coast aircraft industries is absurd. 

The country needs the maximum 
productive capacity of every regior 
if it is going to win this war. 
Leonarp E. Reap, General Managei 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commercd 














WOMEN WITH WINGS, by Charles E. 
Planck; Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 
33d St., New York, N. Y.; 333 pp.; 
$2.75. 


The ebullient Charlie Planck, of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration's in- 
formation division, has written an in- 
teresting, valuable and readable account 
of the activities of women in all fields 
of aviation. 

Opening with the claim that in 1804 
Napoleon named a woman his Chief of 
Air Services, he ends with the predic- 
tion that “despite the fact that only 
one woman out of 20,000 now flies. 
whereas her brother pilot is one out of 
every 795 men, women will have an in- 
fluence on the shape of wings to come 
that is in excess of this numerical 
ratio.” 

He discusses the activities of such 
air-minded women as Marjory Stinson, 


Blanche Scott, Blanche Noyes, Amelia 
Earhart, Jacqueline Cochran, Phoebe 
Omlie, Alice Rogers Hager, and Pat 
O'Malley, to mention a few. 

In addition, the book contains a valu- 
able chronology of feminine interna- 
tional aircraft records. 

E. B 


* 

YOUTH MUST FLY, by Comdr. E. F. 
McDonald Jr., president, Zenith Radio 
Corp.; Harper Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., 
New York, N. Y.; 215 pp.; $2.50. 
This is a book emphasizing the im- 
portance of gliding and soaring in 
America's defense program, and _ is 
highly endorsed by such men as Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Maj. Al Williams, 
and Merrill C. Meigs. 


. 

BLUE BOOK OF AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, 1942 edition; The Aviation Sta- 
tistics Institute of America, Asheville, 
N. C.; 240 p 

This is a directory of the aviation in- 
dustry, including sections on who's who 
in the industry, national organizations, 
laeronautical periodicals, official Wash- 
gton, state officials and personnel, 
viation schools and colleges, airlines, 
irports served by scheduled airline 
ps, manufacturers of aircraft parts 
land supplies, and a classified buyers’ 
de. 





OUTSTANDING NEW AVIA- 
TION DEFENSE BOOKS 


10 and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By 
arles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air 
orps. New 1941 Edition covering new 
‘important material. Written especially 
to prepare the pilot for government ex- 
amination for “instrument rating.” 
Radio-Telephone Permit included with 
Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, let- 
down, off-course and alternate airport 
problems. Only $4.00, po id. 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new text covering the 
of the written examination for flight instruc- 


















rating. New authentic Multiple Choice ques- 
rx with answers included, $2.00, postpaid, or 
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isting of, Air Book and Navigation 
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shows separate sections containing Private Pits “an 
ns containing vate ae and 
Co’ Pilot Choice Examinations. . 











—y wh ad government test easy. $3.00 a 
| GROUND INSTRUCTOR. Written for the student 
for “Ground Instructor Rating .. — 
lent for class work. Covers Navigation, Meteo 
ft and Theory of Flight. sg nenee ona Cel 
3.00 r C.0.D. 


around, Lnetnusten RATING. on =, ieee No- 


tions on ‘Haviration. Meteorology, ‘Aircraft “and 
Nomenclature 
tn ~Y of book. It’s new 


00 postpaid. chased 
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New authentic z Book now covers th 
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Swing Shift:? Dancing had an important place at the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Aeronautical Institute's hangar party marking dedication of the newly 


completed structure. 


In the photo is noted the tier of offices, class- 


rooms, tool and supply rooms at left. 





Army 


(Continued 





Group 


from page 1) 








“The Secretary of War is au- 
thorized and directed to take pos- 
session and assume control of the 
civil aviation system, or systems, 
or any part thereof, to the extent 
necessary for the successful pro- 
secution of the war.” 

In view of this language, any 
shift could probably be accom- 
plished without further order. 


Two Alternatives 


If CAA were taken over by the 
Army, it could be operated in 
either of two ways: (1) left to 
function almost as at present, or 
(2) divided up among various Army 
sections—ferry command, airways 
operations, etc. In either event, 
many officials feel that civil fly- 
ing might vanish for the duration. 
If the Civil Aeronautics Board 
were to be taken over also, that 
body would cease to function as a 
quasi-judicial organization and 
would simply carry out Army or- 
ders. 

Shortly after U. S. entry in the 
war, CAA was notified that the 
Army’s reserve pool was being 
abolished and that CAA personnel 
would be subject to call. CAA then 
took steps to obtain deferments 
ranging from four to 12 months for 
its key personnel while it secured 
replacements. In the meantime, the 
Army decided to call these reser- 
servists by Apr. 1 unless they sub- 
mitted resignations from their com- 
missions, and such resignations were 
accepted. 

Latest development was a letter 
from the Secretary of War under 
date of Mar. 3 assuring CAA that 
resignations of key personnel will 
be promptly accepted. The Secre- 
tary explained that the purpose of 
the Army reserve was to have men 
available in wartime and that no 
useful purpose would be served by 
having on the Army list a large 
number of reservists who would 
not be available. For this reason, he 


said, resignations would be con- 
sidered. 

He indicated that the same course 
was to be followed with other gov- 
ernment agencies and with indivi- 
duals in private business. 


Top Men Affected 


A considerable number of CAA’s 
top men would be affected if all 
175 reservists were called to active 
duty. The air carrier inspection sec- 
tion in particular would be hard 
hit. 

CAA will not order its employes 
to resign their commissions but will 
leave it up to the individuals. 


One official stated his belief that 
some of the 175 employes are per- 
forming aviation jobs which in the 
Army would be handled by high- 
ranking officers. However, if they 
are called to active duty some will 
enter as second and first lieuten- 
ants and captains, and a number 
of them would have no connection 
with aviation. For example, two 
relatively important CAA men are 
lieutenants in the engineers, while 
another is a captain in the cavalry. 

CAA feels that it will be able to 
replace, for the duration, any im- 
portant personnel called to active 
duty. This will be done by tem- 
porarily promoting present em- 
ployes and by obtaining personnel 
from private aviation interests on a 
temporary basis. 


Latin American Lines 
Get Safety Awards 


FIVE commercial airlines in Latin 
America, all affiliates of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, have received 1941 
annual aviation safety certificates 
from the Inter-American Safety 
Council. 

The companies, which in 1941 
flew 70,835,860 passenger miles 
(10,833,009 route-miles) in 16 coun- 





Calendar 


(Events listed below are subject te 
cancellation without notice) 


MAR. 23-25—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Spring 
Meeting, Houston, Tex. 


24-25—Women's National 
Association, An- 


Hotel Phillips, 


APR. 
Aeronautical 
nual Convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


APR. 27-29—Society of Aeronautical 


Weight Engineers Inc., 2d Na- 
tional Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 1-2—3d New England Aviation 


Conference, Providence, R. |. 


MAY 31-JUNE 5—Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 8-10—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Cleveland, O. 


JUNE 22-26—American Society for 
Testing Materials, 45th Annual 
Meeting, Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Metal Con- 
Detroit, 


12-16—National 
and Exposition, 


OCT. 
gress 
Mich. 











tries without a single serious acci- 
dent, are: 

Pan American-Grace 
23,805,139 passenger-miles 
667,431 route-miles; western divi- 
sion of PAA, 30,489,737 and 3,386,- 
768; Compania Mexicana de Avia- 
cion S. A., 18,971,780 and 1,948,075; 
AVIANCA (Aerovias Nacionales de 
Columbia), 12,973,493 and 2,083,106, 
and CUBANA (Compania Nacional 
Cubana de Aviacion S. A.), 3,567,- 
391 and 747,629. 


Airways, 


@bituary 


WILLIAM ALONZO AVERY, 72, said 
to be the first American to fly, died in 
Chicago on Mar. 4. As a young man, 
he was associated with the Wright 
brothers and became the first Amer 
ican to fly a motorless plane when he 
piloted a glider over the Indiana sand 
dunes on June 23, 1896. 

JOHN A. CALLAHAN, a member of 
Bendix Aviation Corp.’s eastern divi- 
sional staff, died Feb. 28. Previous to 
joining Bendix, he was affiliated with 
Bell Aircraft; was general manager of 
Briggs Manufacturing Co.; vice- presi- 
dent and general manager of Martin- 
Parry Corp. During the last war he 
was factory manager of Curtiss Aero- 
plane Co. 

MARK WILKS COLLET, 78, inventor 
of an automatic parachute, died Feb. 
25 in Philadelphia after an illness of 4 
year. 

ALBERT HUNTER, 45, who made 
many hazardous flights while refueling 
the plane in which his brothers set @ 
endurance flight record in 1930, was 
killed at Murpheysboro, Ill., on Mar. 5 
in a 30-ft. fall from the roof of 3 
steel castings plant. 

MAJ. AUGUST von PARSEVAL, &1. 
pioneer builder of non-rigid airships 
died Feb. 23 in Berlin, Germany. He 
became famous as the inventor of the 
“sausages” or observation balloons used 
by Germany in the first World War. 
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The people of the world may not vote together nor read 
together nor celebrate holidays together but they must eat together! If some don’t 
get to the table as often or as early as others or if they are shouldered away by 
bullies, there is no peace—not even for the strong. 

Air transportation is a very real means of helping adjust and balance the world’s 
economic needs because it puts every nation at the threshold of every other nation. 
Trade and commerce is not the slow, difficult practice of our forefathers but quick, 
efficient, business-like interchange which leaves no nation long in the darkness and 
backwash of isolation. 

Air transportation sets the nations of the world shopping at each other's counters 


at a rate which leaves none of them idle or hungry for long. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES ~%. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 











North American Apache (U.S.) 
The British call it “The Mustang” 


Curtiss P-go (U.S.) The British call it 
“The Tomahawk” or “ The Kittibawk” 





Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U. S.) 
The British call it “The Lightning” 


OTHER FAMOUS NOSES — Regardless of 
who uses them or builds them, all of the fast- 
est fighter planes in the world have pointed 
noses built around liquid-cooled engines. 





RY. pointed nose plane serving our 
air force today is Allison powered. 


Only planes with liquid-cooled engines 
like the Allison can have such complete 
streamlining with all that this means in 


added fighting efficiency. 


In Allison powered planes the streamlin- 
ing is controlled by the room necessary 
for the pilot. The engine is no wider than 
the pilot’s shoulders. 


You're going to see more and more noses 
like this from now on—because thou- 
sands of Allison engines went into 
service during 1941 — and that’s only 


the beginning. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 






















Bell Airacobra 
U. S. and British designation 


Allison production has hit its stride. More 


than 14,000 trained mechanics — working 


in more than 2,000,000 square feet of 


floor space — are turning out these superb 
engines as fast as plane manufacturers can 


take them. 


You'll be seeing more of them on our 
»wn army airfields, and in pictures from 
Hawaii, the Philippines and the European 
and African fronts, because they’re giving 
a great account of themselves in action 


clear around the world. 


The experience of General Motors is full-rounded 
and without bias in the airplane engine field. In 
addition to the liquid-cooled Allison engine, G M 
is under license to build atr-cooled radial engines 


in its Buick and Chevrolet plants 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


DIVISION OF 
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Pilots Would Fly 
Extra Hours on 
Defense Work 


By Ertc BRAMLEY 


PLAN has been prepared 
by the domestic airlines 
whereby they would under- 
take the ferrying of bombers 
within the U. S. for the Army 


and Navy. 

Such a plan—as yet not offi- 
cially presented to the serv- 
ices—could be accomplished 
without disruption of airline 
service, it is claimed. At the 
same time, it would increase 
tremendously the airlines 
already large contribution to 
the war effort. The real story 
of this present contribution lies 
behind the veil of censorship. 

Airline pilots, who now fly a 
maximum of 85 hours a month, 
probably would fly 100 hours if the 
plan were put into effect. The 
extra 15 hours would be devoted 
exclusively to ferrying. 

Some sources estimated that be- 
tween 750 and 900 military planes 
a month could be ferried within 
the U. S. if the 1,000 airline pilots 
and co-pilots were to put in this 
extra time. 

However, any request for in- 
creased pilot’s hours will not come 
from the airline managements. To 
date, the Air Line Pilots Association 
has voiced opposition to longer 
hours of airline flying. It is under- 
stood, however, that many pilots are 
willing to spend extra hours in 
ferrying work as a defense contri- 
bution, and ALPA might consent 
on the condition that airline flying 
remains the same, some officials 
feel. 

To avoid the possibility of being 
accused of attempting to upset the 
present 85-hour arrangement, it is 
expected that the airlines will let 
the pilots, through ALPA, take the 
initiative. Inasmuch as the 85-hour 
limit was provided for in Decision 
83 of the National Labor Board, 
which was incorporated into the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, an amend- 
ment to the Act would probably 
be necessary to change the maxi- 
mum. 

Although anxious 
for ferrying, the services, in in- 
formal conversations, are said to 
have not been particularly recep- 
tive to the idea of using airline 
pilots unless they accept commis- 
sions for the duration. Whether 
formal presentation of the complete 
plan will change this view is not 
known. 

The Army and Navy could obtain 
airline pilots for the duration by 
calling to active duty those with 


SE lng 


to get pilots 


reserve commissions. Some co- 
pilots have been called, but until 
recently captains were not ap- 
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proached. It is not beyond the 
realm of possibility, however, that 
150 captains and co-pilots could be 
called to accompany the planes re- 
cently turned over to the Army 
by the airlines. W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, said 
in a recent speech that his company 
expects to lose 56 of its 400 pilots 
(captains and co-pilots) by the end 
of March. 


Other Developments 


Other airline war developments 
of the past fortnight included: 

@ Increased recognition of the im- 
portance of the airlines by the 
War Production Board, which 
increased the preference rating 
on materials and equipment used 
in operation and maintenance. 

@ Banning of all non-military 
charter flights (see complete 
story on page 38). 

@ Expression by TWA President 
Jack Frye of the hope that mili- 
tary demands on trained airline 
personnel will be tempered by 
recognition of the indispensa- 
bility of air transportation. 

@ Revelation by the Post Office 
Dept. that recent transfer of air- 
line equipment to the Army has 
not disrupted air mail schedules. 

@ Announcement of a survey by 
the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation to uncover present and 
anticipated labor shortages in air 
transport and other transporta- 
tion fields. 


A-1-j Rating 

WPB announced Mar. 6 that de- 
liveries of materials and equipment 
used by commercial airlines in the 
operation and maintenance of their 
services had been given the higher 
limited blanket preference rating of 
A-1-j. Previously the rating was 
A-3. 
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Airlines Willing to Ferry Military Planes 


Barrage Balloons Interrupt Schedules: 

other military activity (it can now be revealed) are interrupting opera- 

tions of Northwest Airlines and United at Seattle. Although the com- 

panies are still using Boeing Field, under certain conditions imposed 

by the Army, they have made plans to operate into Paine Field, 20 

miles north of Seattle, when they are unable to get into the former 
airport. 


“The preference rating covers de- 
liveries of materials necessary for 
new aircraft and for the upkeep of 
planes and ground equipment, in 
amounts specified by the Division of 
Industry Operations,” the  an- 
nouncement said. 


TWA Lost 259 


Jack Frye, in his annual report, 
revealed that during 1941, TWA 
lost 259 persons to the military 
services, while a number of addi- 
tional employes were attracted to 
defense industries and the govern- 
mental services. 

“The company is hopeful,” he 
said, “that military demands upon 
its trained personnel will be tem- 
pered by the knowledge and recog- 
nition of the indispensability of air 
transportation. 





A Lot of Maintenance Goes into a Clipper 
Its 152-Ft. Wing Spread Stretches into Darkness 
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“Nevertheless, we anticipate that 
a number of our employes will be 
called into the armed forces during 
the ensuing year. To replace these 
employes, to meet normal turn- 
over requirements, and to provide 
the additional number of trained 
personnel needed in 1942 and 1943, 
the company will continue to ex- 
pand its employe training and per- 
sonnel programs.” 















































No Mail Curtailment 


Although a number of planes, 
originally reported to be 25, were 
turned over to the Army by the 
airlines, the Post Office stated that 
mail service has not been curtailed. 
At this writing, only schedule lost 
was a round trip between Detroit 
and Sault Ste. Marie by Pennsyl- 
vania-Central. 

In some cases, the P. O. admitted 
that schedules were less desirable 
than before. However, most shifts 
were said to be in non-mail trips. 


ODT Survey 
ODT questionnaires call for in- 
formation, broken down by occu- 
pations, as to labor shortages that 
now exist or are anticipated by the 
carriers before July 1, 1942. Data 
is also sought on employer requests 
for Selective Service deferment on 
the grounds of occupation and the 
disposition by local Selective Service 
boards of these deferment requests. 
“The results of our survey are 
expected to show the most pressing 
manpower problems now facing the 
transportation industry,” ODT Di- 
rector Joseph B. Eastman said. 
“In the light of the information 
obtained, plans will be made by 
the Division of Transport Personnel 
looking to an expansion of the 
training programs that various 
branches of the industry have al- 
ready undertaken and to recruiting 
of new personnel to meet the 
rapidly expanding need for trans- 








portation service and to replace 
employes diverted to the armed 
forces.” 
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HE POST OFFICE Dept. 

stepped into the air mail 
rate picture again last fort- 
night, criticizing the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the rate 
set by it in the Delta Air Corp. 
case, and claiming that the 
_ Board’s examiners had recom- 
mended excessive pay for 
Eastern Air Lines. 

The P. O. has shown a renewed 
interest in rate matters since asked 
by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee whether it was taking an 
active part in CAB proceedings 
, (American Aviation, Feb. 15). The 
House Committee had expressed the 
opinion that the Board should give 
close attention to domestic airline 
rates “looking toward reduction at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

Renewed interest of the P. O. is 
_seen as an attempt by that agency 
to stay in the good graces of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

In the Delta case, the P. O. criti- 
cized CAB for increasing air mail 
rates without also investigating pas- 
» senger and express tariffs. It also 
denied that it should be required 
, to pay a carrier for a route before 
mail is actually placed on that 
i; route. 

The comments were contained in 
a petition filed by the P. O. for re- 
|| consideration of the CAB’s Delta 
|, rate decision. This marked the first 
jtime that the Department had 
tsought reconsideration of a CAB 
Forder. It is believed that CAB 
' will deny the petition. 


Assured 7.5% 


| CAB, the P. O. alleged, fixed 
Delta’s rate not only to meet the 
break-even need of the carrier but 
also to assure it of a 7.5% return 
‘on its investment. It questioned 
whether any airline should “be as- 
sured of a rate of return upon its 
investment of such an _ excessive 
amount.” 

Inasmuch as CAB “claims author- 
ity to fix rates retroactively, and 
does so, every carrier is obviously 
guaranteed against any substantial 
loss,” the P. O. said. 

“Where there is no actual risk 
of loss of investment, as is the case 
with air mail carriers, the rate of 
return to be reasonably expected 
on such invéstment should in all 
fairness be the minimum rather 
than a rate far above the average 
return. But the Department finds 
no authority in the law for the 
Board to guarantee to the carrier 
any rate of return or profit upon 
its investment to be derived solely 
from ‘compensation’ for the trans- 
portation of air mail.” 

Continuing, the petition claimed 
that “the government, through the 
Post Office Dept., should not bear 
the entire burden of the losses 
arising from passenger and express 
services by being forced to pay 
increased rates of ‘compensation’ 
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for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft. 

Asks Other Revisions 

“The passenger and express rates 
should also be adjusted upwards 
if the Board feels obliged to in- 
crease the carrier’s income to the 
higher profit levels. Despite the 
allegedly increased costs of ren- 
dering passenger and express ser- 
vices noted in the Board’s opinion, 
neither the passenger nor express 
services have been called upon to 
bear their proportionate share of 
the increased burden of operating 
expenses. 

“Apparently, it is the intention 
of the Board that these increased 
costs shall be paid for by the Post 
Office Dept.” 

The P. O. charged that it was 
“not only inequitable but contrary 
to the terms and spirit of the Civil 
Aeronautics law to require pay- 
ment of rates for the transportation 
of mail on routes 24 and 54 based 
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+ Except Sundays & Holidays | 
AMERICAN AIRLINES... 
50 Daily: American Airlines’ 
novel timetable issued at Wash- 
ington, showing both AA and 
Eastern Air Lines WA-NY flights, 
reveals that the lines are now 
operating 50 flights daily out of 
Washington to Newark and/or 
LaGuardia. 
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Post Office Renews Interest in CAB 
Rates; Questions Delta, EAL Pay 


allegedly accruing to 
its operating a 
over Route 54 
1941 and July 


upon losses 
the carrier due to 
non-mail service 
between Apr. 15, 
15, 1941, as well as operating a 
similar service over the Augusta- 
Savannah segment of route 24 from 
May 1, 1941, to July 15, 1941.” (CAB 
paid Delta for AM54 from Apr. 15 
and for AM24 from May 1. Mail 
was placed on the new services 
by the P. O. on July 15—ed. note). 


EAL Rate ‘Excessive’ 


In the Eastern case, the P. O. 
labeled as “excessive” the rate of 
.30 mill per mail pound-mile recom- 
mended for the company after Jan. 
1, 1942 by CAB Examiners J. Fran- 
cis Reilly and John Marshall. 

“Although the proposed rate... 
represents a substantial reduction in 
cost to the . . Department from 
the total of present rates being 
paid to EAL for the transportation 
of mail it is believed to be 
excessive if the various computa- 
tions found throughout the report 
are correct,” the P. O. stated. 

A rate of 30 mill “which the 
examiners estimate would result in 
an operating profit on mail service 
of 42.35%, sets up a total mail com- 
pensation believed to be higher than 
the need of the carrier as contem- 
plated in the Act,” it added. “Com- 
putations in the rate report in- 
dicate an expense of .191 mill per 
pound-mile allocated to the mail 
service.” 


EAL Claims Unfair Rate 


On the other hand, EAL, in a 
brief filed with CAB, charged that 
the proposed rate would deprive 
the company of its property “with- 
out due process of law in violation 
of the provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

EAL further stated that if the .30 
mill rate had been in effect from 
January to November, 1941, “it 
would have compelled Eastern to 
conduct its passenger, express and 
mail operations on routes 20, 40, 
42 and 47 at a loss of $558,426, and 
absorption of this loss by routes 
5, 6 and 10 would have reduced the 
rate on these routes to $.00013 per 
pound-mile. 

“The examiners should have 
adopted Eastern’s proposed fair 
minimum service rate of $.000632 
per pound-mile for routes 5, 6 and 
aN 

EAL denied that CAB has the 


_power to order retroactive reduc- 


tions and claimed that such re- 
ductions would be “wholly un- 
justified and would demoralize re- 
spondent and the entire industry.” 

Importance with which other air- 
lines view the EAL rate case is 
seen in petition filed by 16 of them 
for permission to appear in the 
case as Amici Curiae (Friends of 
the Court). The petition was 
granted by CAB. 


TWA Requests 


Service Revisio 


TEMPORARY suspension of 
ice on its routes 37 (Winslow- 
Francisco) and 38 (Phoenix- 
Vegas) has been requested by TW; 
but the company has asked te 
porary authorizations which it s 
will enable it to perform virtug 
all service now rendered. 

The company has asked: (1) tey 
porary authorization of service } 
tween Los Angeles and San Fra 
cisco via Fresno and Oakland, g 
round trip daily (without author 
to transport local passengers, pro 
erty and mail between Los Ang 
and Fresno or San Francisco-Os 
land); (2) temporary authorizatig 
of service to and from Phoenix 
an intermediate stop on AM2 be 
tween Winslow and Los Ange 
and (3) temporary authorization 
service to and from Cincinnati as 
intermediate stop on AM2° betw 
Dayton and Indianapolis. 

The first request drew accusation 
from Western Air Lines that TW 
“seeks to get its foot in the door! 
WAL stated that TWA now has a 
plication pending for a permanent 
Los Angeles-San Francisco route, 

TWA said that its application was 
made “because of certain changes 
that have become necessary in ap 
plicant’s current operations as a ree 
sult of the requirements of the 
government in the prosecution @& 
the war, which will be more fully 
outlined by the applicant in execus 
tive session before the Board. 

“The rearrangement of the servy- 
ice in this application will enable 
the applicant to continue, in modi- 
fied form, virtually all of the service 
now rendered by it, yet at the same 
time will permit . . substantially 
greater use of its equipment and 
personnel.” 


1941 Air Express 
Sets New Records 


AIR EXPRESS shipments in 1941 
totaled 1,306,629, breaking all rec- 
ords in the 14-year history of the 
service, according to the air express 
division of Railway Express Agency 

The 1,306,629 shipments repre- 
sented a 21.2% increase over 1940. 
Weight was up 46% to 5,620 tons. 
The average weight per shipment 
increased 142 lbs. to 8.6 lbs. 

Gross revenue gained 40.5% or 
average of more than 46c for each 
shipment. Domestic air 
revenue for the year 
$4,275,000. 

Shipments to and from off-airline? 
points moving in coordinated ait) 
rail service increased 33.4% in 1944 
and gross revenue of these ship 
ments advanced 56%. 

There were 143,173 international 
air express shipments handled ly 
REA, an increase of 30.8 over 19% 

All monthly records for ship 
ments, weight and revenue wert 
smashed during the month of De 
cember, the Agency reported. Ship- 
ments totaled 129,491, an increase @ 
9% over the same month in 
poundage was up 65% to 1,307,536 
and gross revenue gained 58%. 
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Air Transport Lags 


(Continued from page 1) 








pensive special war services. 


rates in the not too distant future” 
to determine whether such rates 
should be lowered.) 

The Senator said he will ask the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, to 
which the resolution was referred, 
for immediate action. He did not 
contemplate that hearings will be 
necessary. A favorable committee 
report would result in CAB being 
instructed to furnish all necessary 
information to the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 228) asked 
that CAB “be requested, if not in- 
consistent with the public interest, 
to report to the Senate of the United 
States at the earliest possible date 
what, if any, steps it has taken since 
1938 to see that a great many more 
transport aircraft were built and 
in service, whether the air transport 
industry has been since that date, 
and is, financially able to undertake 
expansion far beyond its present 
extent, and what steps the Board 
contemplates taking to see to it that 
the air transport industry is able 
to and will develop in the future 
at the maximum possible rate.” 


Reaction Seen 


If it were to be decided by the 
Senate that (1) air transport is vital 
to national defense, and (2) the 
number of domestic airline planes 
in service is far too small, some 
sources believe that public opinion 
would not only react against further 
requisitioning of airliners by the 
Army (especially for use outside 
continental U. S.), but would also 
result in a trend of thought by air- 
line management which would be 
favorable to placing air transporta- 
tion under an overall transporta- 
tion agency. 

“If the airlines could hope for 
more equipment by virtue of being 
under a more powerful government 
agency, they would hardly be averse 
to dissolution of CAB,” one ob- 
server said. 

Under previous chairmen the 
Board was widely criticized in the 
airline industry for its failure to 
grant new trunk and feeder routes 
to permit proper expansion. Had 
CAB taken swift action in 1939 and 
1940 the airlines today would be 
operating several times their pres- 
ent route mileage, with many more 
planes. 

It also appears obvious that the 
lines cannot continue indefinitely to 
give up their planes to the Army 
and still offer even satisfactory 
emergency service, or be depended 
upon as an effective reserve fleet. 
The resolution was introduced less 
than three weeks after the airlines 
had turned over another consign- 
ment of transports to the military, 
originally reported to be 25. 

The CAB finds itself on the spot 
as a result of George’s request be- 
cause it alone can do nothing now 
about the equipment shortage, 
major factor in airline expansion, 













































interview with CAB’s new chairman, L. Welch Pogue. 
interview Pogue went on record as favoring a request to Con- 
gress for legislation to compensate the airlines for financial losses 
resulting from war-time diversion of equipment and from ex- 
(He also asserted, however, that 
the Board may be required “to look at the passenger and express 


In that 





no matter how good its intentions. 
All aircraft output is controlled by 
the Army, Navy, and WPB. 

With the present Congressional 
and administration pressure for 
streamlining and consolidating the 
federal government for more effici- 
ent war administration, it may well 
be that plans are drawn up to abol- 
ish the Board, and to set up a new 
transportation agency. 

High administration officials as- 
sert privately that governmental re- 
organization has hardly begun. Most 
recent actions were establishment 
of a central housing agency and 
the distribution of the functions of 
the big Federal Loan Agency. Most 
of the latter went to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Other minor 
shifts have been effected in the 
past 60 days. 

There is also the possibility that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s functions will be merged with 
or transferred to the new Office of 
Defense Transportation. It should 
be noted that Joseph B. Eastman 
has been retaining his duties as 
chairman of the ICC since he was 
named by the President as director 
of ODT. 

This recalls the progress of Jesse 
Jones. For many months he served 
as Federal Loan Administrator. 
Then he was named by the Presi- 
dent as Secretary of Commerce, 
but continued to retain his position 
as Loan Administrator. Finally, 
the functions of FLA were split up, 
a few passing to the new central! 
housing agency and all others going 
to the Commerce Dept., still under 
Jones. 

The George resolution points out 
specifically not only that the present 
airliner fleet is inadequate, and 
thet the industry has failed to de- 
velop as Congress had planned at 


War Victim: ‘Betsy,’ Pan 
American Airways’ four-engined 
Sikorsky, shown above, was 
bombed, machine-gunned and set 
afire by the Japs at Hong Kong 
in December. No one was aboard 
at the time. In the smaller photo, 
Capt. Fred Ralph, who was in 
command, points out the scene of 
the attack on the map. "Betsy" 
had pioneered PAA routes in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, Alaska and the 
Caribbean and had maintained 
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**Rick”’, Hunter Tour Combat Units 


Cot. E. V. RICKENBACKER, president of Eastern Air Lines. 

and Col. Frank O’D. Hunter, World War I aces, are touring 
combat units of the Army Air Forces within the U. S. to help 
train airmen in the psychology of aerial combat, the War Dept. 


Rickenbacker’s squadron demonstrates his 
ability at building teamwork and his grasp of aerial combat 
psychology,” said Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Commander of the 
“Never once in his entire fighting career did 
Col. Rickenbacker permit an enemy pilot to injure him. 
personally destroyed 26 German aircraft in combat, more than 


Col. Rickenbacker is making the tour as a civilian, taking 
Injuries received some time ago in 
an airplane accident prevent his passing the Army physical ex- 
active duty, 
Hunter is now on active duty and has been, except for a short 
The Army describes him as “an aggressive 
pursuit pilot,” credited with the destruction of eight German 


He 


the War Dept. said. Col. 





friends, accustomed to addressing him as 
“Captain,” were surprised to learn that he has for many years 
been a colonel, on inactive status. 


} 





the time it passed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, but also that “in order 
to further the. fullest development 
of such essential industry, the Con- 
gress completely eliminated air 
transportation from the scope of 
the several regulatory and investi- 
gative titles of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 .. .” 

This Act had the effect of bring- 
ing all forms of transportation, ex- 
cept air, under the ICC. Thus there 
is the hint that this single exception 
has not been successful, and that a 
time for change may be near. 


350 Planes ‘Inadequate’ 

George said on the floor of the 
House that the 350 domestic planes 
in service are “manifestly totally 
inadequate, in light of the demands 
for air transportation and for trans- 
port aircraft.” 


His resolution pointed out the 
following: 
1. Congress adopted the Civil 


Aeronautics Act of 1938 “with the 
firm intention that the air transport 
industry of the United States be 
developed far beyond its present 
extent.” 

2. It was recognized in Section 2 
and in other provisions of the Act 


a 






regular schedules between New 
York and Bermuda and Manila 
and Hong Kong. 


that such development of air trans- 
port facilities nationally and inter. 
nationally “is vital to the national 
defense as well as to the commerce 
and postal service of the United 
States.” 

3. The events of the past fou 
years “have fully confirmed the | 


wisdom of Congress in seeking such 
development of this essential in- 


dustry.” 

The text of the Senate resolution 
follows: 
S. Res. 228 

“Whereas the Congress adopted the 


Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 with the 
firm intention that the air transport in- 
dustry of the United States be developed 
far beyond its present extent; and 
“Whereas it was recognized in section 
2 and in other provisions of said Act 
that such development of United States 
air transport facilities nationally and } 
internationally is vital to the national ; 
defense as well as to the commerce and 
postal service of the United States; and ] 
“Whereas the events of the last fou 
years have fully confirmed the wisdom 
of Congress in seeking such develop- 
ment of this essential industry; and 
“Whereas, in order to further the 
fullest development of such essential in- 
dustry, the Congress completely elimi- 
nated air transportation from the scope 
of the several regulatory and investiga- 
tive titles of the Transportation Act of 
1940; and 
“‘Whereas there are now only some 38 
aircraft in service on the domestic air- 
lines, a number which appears totally 
inadequate in the light of the demands 
for air transportation and for trans- 
port aircraft: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Civil Aeronautics 
Board be requested, if not inconsistent 
with the public interest, to report to the | 
Senate of the United States at the 
earliest possible date what, if any, steps 
it has taken since 1938 to see that a 
great many more transport aircraft were 
built and in service, whether the air | 
transport industry has been, since that | 
date, and is financially able to under- 
take expansion far beyond its present 
extent, and what steps the Board con- 
templates taking to see to it that the | 
air transport industry is able to and 
will develop in the future at the maxi- 
mum possible rate.”’ 





Roop on Active Duty 


J. Clawson Roop, vice president- 
treasurer of Pan American Airways 
has joined the regular Army and 
has been promoted to a brigadier 
general, according to company al- 
nouncement. 
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THE BUSINESS END 
OF EFFICIENT OPERATIONS 


More hours in the air, fewer hours for main- 





tenance, sums up the operations story wherever 
Ranger-powered aircraft are flown, whether it’s 
in the Army Air Corps, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, the CPTP, or the CAA. 

One basic factor contributing to this greater 
efficiency is the remarkable smoothness of the 
Ranger in-line engine. This smoothness, accom- 
plished principally by inherent design, cuts 
down maintenance. It means almost a complete 
elimination of valve checks, a pronounced re- 
duction of oil leaks, a minimizing of attention 
required for airplane structure and cowling, 
and a prolongation of the life of the engine. 

Today, when every extra hour, every extra 
minute in the air means so much, Ranger can 


be counted upon to play its part. 


With Ranger there can be 
no compromise with quality. 


RANGER 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
DIV. OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 

















Martin 


Developments in Plastics 
do More 


than Save Aluminum 
~e 


ORE than 400 plastic parts, developed by Martin engineers, now 

replace aluminum in one Martin Bomber. Included are radio masts, 
equipment supports and housings, control quadrants, brackets and many 
other small structural parts made from thermosetting materials 
bomber noses, gun turrets and windshields made from thermoplastic 
materials . . . bomb bay doors, wing flaps, wing tips, table tops, cabinets 


and other larger aircraft assemblies made from veneer materials. 


Pictured here are a few of these developments which, in addition to saving 


aluminum, machining operations and assembly time, reduce the weight 
and increase the efficiency of Martin Bombers for our fighting forces. 





1. All Plastic Nose of the U.S. Army’s_ and high dielectric qualties. Structurally 


Martin B-26 . . . made from tough, clear efficient, easily manufactured and _ in- 
acrylic sheet. The first all-plastic nose stalled. 
section . . . made without metal support- 


ing members which hamper visibility. 4 
Less than half the weight of glass; quickly 
formed and easily worked; affords high 
resistance to sun, weather and high air 
pressure. 


2. Radio Antenna Mast, smooth sur- 
face of which lessens aerodynamic drag. 
Base, mast and cap are all of molded- 
macerated or molded-laminated phenolic 
compounds. Advantages lie in lightness, 
bending strength, economy in production, beac : 4 


w 





Builders of Dependable om) 


3. Cabin Ventilator of phenolic plastic, 
eliminates corrosion problems. Its intri- 
cate shape, which would require much 
machining in metal, is easily molded from 
plastic Neat in appearance, light ir 


weight, plastic ventilators are well suited 
Adaptable for 
both military and commercial aircraft 


to quantity production 





4. Control Quadrant, connecting pilot’s 
controls with aileron cables . . made 
from macerated fabric-filled phenol-for- 
maldehyde molding materials. Withstands 
wide variations in operating temperatures. 
Test of 20,000 cycles continuous opera- 
tion under load showed no undue wear in 
grooves. 20% lighter than cast aluminum, 
requires far less machining. 





5. Pilot’s Switch Panel of \aminated 
thermoset plastic—with markings on 
panel in fluorescent materials activated by 
ultraviolet light. Clearly visible to the 
pilot—lessens danger of detection. Trans- 


parent plastic sheets cover panel to pro- 
tect fluorescent materials and prevent rub- 
bing off or obscuring of fluorescence 


Tae Guenn L. Martin Company 
Battirmore, Mp., U.S.A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Since 1909 
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SSURANCES have been 

received by the Air Trans- 
port Association from more 
than 100 businessmen that 
they have been and will con- 
tinue to assist the airlines in 
eliminating the “no-show” evil. 


However, ATA has prepared 
a plan—which it hopes it will 
not be forced to institute— 
under which air travel would 
be placed on a virtual “cash- 
and-carry” basis, at least for 
the duration of the war. 


During the past several weeks, 
ATA has mailed form letters to 
over 200,000 businessmen who are 
regular users of air transportation, 
asking them to help eliminate the 
problem of the “no show”—the 
passenger who makes a reservation 
and then neither uses it nor can- 
cels it in time for the space to be 
assigned to another. 

“Even in normal times, to be a 
‘no-show’ is to be unfair; in time 








The Man Who Isn't There 
UAL Stewardess Scolds One 


of war, it is even unpatriotic,” the 
letter stated. 

In a similar letter to travel agents, 
ATA said “. if we can’t cut 
down the percentage of ‘no-shows’ 
it is possible that we will be re- 
quired to adopt additional restric- 
tions to make ‘no-shows’ unlikely 
if not impossible.” 


Replies Unsolicited 


Despite the fact that ATA did not 
ask a reply to either letter, unso- 
licited answers—many from some 
of the country’s largest corpora- 
tions—have been and still are being 
received at Washington headquar- 
ters. 


A large majority of the writers 
claim that they have never been 
“no-shows” and practically all con- 
demn the practice. One southern 
newspaper ran an editorial as a 
result of the letter and a few of 
the writers stated that articles were 
being run in their house organs 
warning employes to cancel unused 
reservations. 

Many of the replies urged that 
some kind of a charge be made for 
“no shows.” 

An ATA official explained that as 
a result of an intensified campaign 





American Aviation for 


ATA Fights ‘No-Shows’— 
Has a Plan Just in Case 





Safety Improves 

The domestic airlines’ 
safety records in the past 
three years since inaugura- 
tion of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act show a 176% im- 
provement over any three 
years previous, according to 
CAB. Even the poorest of 
the last three years had a 
fatality rate of 33% lower 
than that of the best year 
preceding this period. 

Figures based on fatalities 
per 100,000,000 passenger- 
miles flown are given as 1.2 
in 1939, 3.1 in 1940 and 2.3 in 


1941. 
The record on U. S. inter- 
national airlines “has also 


been spectacularly good,” the 
Board added. 











being conducted by the individual 
airlines the percentage of “no 
shows” has decreased. The Pullman 
Co. recently copied the airlines’ 
methods in an effort to reduce the 
number of berths left empty by 
failure to keep reservations. Wash- 
ington hotels have also completed 
plans to reduce the percentage of 
unused hotel reservations. They 
have asked the airlines to carry 
cards on their planes stating the 
hotels’ problem. The airlines have 
countered by asking the hotels to 
place cards in their rooms stating 
the airlines’ problem. 

That the “no-show” evil still 
exists for the airlines was empha- 
sized in several letters to ATA 
which explained that the writers 
had often gone to airports and ob- 
tained space at the last minute 
without a reservation, although 
previously they had been told that 
the planes were sold out. 


‘Cash-and-Carry’ 


All details of the ATA “cash- 
and-carry” plan have not been 
worked out. It would probably pro- 
vide that no reservation would be 
made unless the ticket was bought 
and paid for. In order to obtain a 
refund, in case the buyer found it 
was impossible to make the trip, it 
would be necessary for him to pre- 
sent the ticket at the airline office 
at least three hours before flight 
time. Tickets presented less than 
three hours before flight time might 
carry no refund, or only a frac- 
tion of the full fare. 

This plan will be used if neces- 
sary. However, ATA pointed out 
that it would be so stringent that 
it would penalize many passengers 
who have never been “no-shows.” 
A passenger obtaining a refund 
would be put to so much trouble 
that he might turn to another form 
of transportation, it added. 

So, ATA hopes that the individual 
airlines’ efforts, coupled with the 
200,000 letters, will convert all the 
“no-shows” into “go-shows.” 
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You will hear what’s on the air while 
you’re in the air with TWA. Personal 
radio headphones on most flights are 
another practical TWA advantage 


for you. 


WINGS FOR YOUR EFFORTS 


Over the shortest, fastest coast-to-coast air 
route, New York is less than 16 hours away 
from Los Angeles . . . less than 4 hours from 
Chicago. And TWA’s famous “Sky Com- 
muter” flights daily save uncounted hours of 
precious war effort time. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL 6 


WESTERN AIR, INC. 


10 RICHARDS ROAD, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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On December 17, 1941 


the submarine tender 


U.S.S. SPERRY . 


was launched at Mare Island, California, the first 
vessel to take the water after the declaration of 


* 


war and the Navy’s answer to the President’s call 
for ships, ships, and more ships. * 
Sperry Gyroscope is highly honored that 
this important vessel bears the name of Elmer 
Ambrose Sperry, whose early interest in the devel- 
* opment of apparatus for the U. S. Navy led to * 


his founding the company thirty-two years ago. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 
” Brooklyn, New York *~” 
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ge MAIL pick-up, thought 
by many to be dead for 
the duration, suddenly came 
to life last fortnight. 

The CAB suddenly set a 
hearing on a “national defense” 
pick-up application and then 
just as suddenly called the 
whole thing off, at least for the 
time being. 

At the same time, Southwest 
Airways Co., of Phoenix, Ariz., 
filed application for an exten- 
sive pick-up system covering 
2,905 miles along the Pacific 
coast from Canada to Mexico. 

On Mar. 2 the Board set for hear- 
ing on Mar. 9 the application of 
West Coast Airlines for seven air 
mail-property routes in California, 
Oregon and Washington. Asked if 
this could be taken as an indication 
that all pick-up applications were 
to be heard, CAB officials explained 
that the West Coast proceeding had 
been requested by the Army and 
Navy. Other applications will not 
be heard, they said. 

On Mar. 5, the West Coast hearing 
was postponed indefinitely, without 
explanation, and instead, a pre- 
hearing conference was set for Mar. 
9. Officials stressed that the hearing 
will be held and that the postpone- 
ment is temporary. 

It was also learned that the 
Army-Navy request does not mean 
that the services are convinced of 
West Coast’s importance to the na- 
tional defense. They intend to as- 
certain this from the hearing. 


11 Routes Sought 


Southwest Airways Co.’s applica- 
tion covered 11 routes: Los An- 
geles-Calexico, Los Angeles-San 
Diego, Los Angeles-Fresno, San 
Francisco-Fresno, San Francisco- 
Santa Maria, San Francisco-Eureka, 
San Francisco-Medford, Portland- 
Medford, Portland-Astoria, Seattle- 
Astoria and Seattle-Port Angeles. 

The company stated that the 11 
routes would furnish service to 285 
communities not receiving air serv- 
ice. Either a temporary or per- 
manent certificate is sought. Stinson 
Reliant airplanes, of which the com- 
pany now owns six, would be used. 

The applicant and its affiliate, 
Southwest Airways Inc., have been 
engaged for some time in the con- 
duct and operation of aviation 
training schools, both civilian and 
military, located near Phoenix. 

The two companies are said to 
own and operate over 200 aircraft, 
operate in excess of 15,000 hours per 
month, and the petitioner alone em- 
ploys over 300 aircraft operations, 
flight, maintenance, meteorological, 
radio, dispatching and administra- 
tive personnel. 


‘Complete Surprise’ 


Southwest stated that it had in- 
tended to file application some time 
ago, but refrained from doing so 





Pick-Up Hearing Postponed; 


Southwest Airways Files 


when CAB called off all hearings on 
Dec. 12, last. Setting of the West 
Coast Airlines case came as a “com- 
plete surprise,” it said. If the West 
Coast application is heard, South- 
west asked that its petition be con- 
solidated and heard at the same 
time. 

“It is the position of petitioner 
that if mail and property pick-up 
service is immediately required in 
the interests of national defense by 
the War Dept. and/or Navy Dept. 
along or adjacent to the routes pro- 
posed by petitioner and by West 
Coast, that petitioner is more quali- 
fied, experienced, better equipped 
and staffed and more fit and able 
promptly to inaugurate and perform 
such service than is West Coast. . . 


Warns of Losses 


“Petitioner alleges that unless 
consideration and hearing is given 
to its application in conjunction 
with said application of West Coast, 
petitioner will or may be deprived 
of substantial property rights with- 
out due process of law and in viola- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act . 

Officers of Southwest are given as 
John H. Connelly, president and 
chief executive officer (formerly 
CAA engineering inspector for the 
west coast); James G. Ray, vice 
president and chief operating officer 
(formerly with All American Avia- 
tion), and Leland Hayward, chair- 
man of the board and chief financial 
officer (member of TWA’s board of 
directors) . 


Taylor Airphone Change 


Taylor Airphone Products, Munic- 
ipal Airport, Long Beach, Cal., has 
become the Airphone Division of 
United Cinephone Corp., Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

L. R. Ripley is president of the 
corporation and J. Goode is chief 
engineer. 





Double Duty : Western Air 
Lines’ new timetables serve a dual 
purpose this month with a display 
of service insignia of the U. S. 
armed forces. Placed on a red, 
white, and blue background are 
75 insignia used by the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Air Forces. 
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continued publication. 


Alison Reppy, editor, said: 


emergency, 
publication . 





Air Law Review Discontinued 


THE AIR LAW REVIEW announced recently that it has dis- 

The 
was distributed last month and completed the 12th volume. 
“When the 
organized it was contemplated that the time might come when 
the decisions and legislation affecting aeronautics and radio might 
become stabilized and, therefore, the continuation of the publica- 
tion beyond that point would be without useful purpose. 
many important problems remain for solution in both fields, it is 
thought that the law with regard to each is approaching the 
period of stability, after which the changes therein will not be 
rapid. This, together with the fact that the nation at large, 
and educational institutions in particular, are faced with a national 
makes it an opportune time to discontinue the 






latest issue dated Oct. 1941, 











Air Law Review was 


While 








Eastern, PCA Get Huntsville 
Stop at Request of Army 


N AN UNUSUAL decision, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has 
granted Eastern Air Lines and 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines per- 
mission to serve Huntsville, Ala., 
on a temporary basis. 

The service was requested by the 
War Dept. and the certificates will 
remain in effect until CAB notifies 
the carriers that the need for the 
service in the national defense has 
terminated. 

“In order that we may review the 
extent to which the service here 
approved is used for both military 
and civil purposes, we are . . . or- 
dering that the carriers make 
monthly reports to the Board show- 
ing the amount of traffic to and 
from Huntsville, together with the 
origin and destination of such traffic 


and its classification as between 
military, other governmental and 
ordinary traffic,” CAB said. 

Sets Precedent 
This marks the first time that 


CAB has invoked its power under 
Sec. 407 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act (which permits the Board to 
request special reports from any 
airline), so that a reliable check 
on the value of a new service may 
be immediately available. 

It is probable that other national 
defense cases will be handled in the 
same manner. 

The Chief of the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the Army testified at 
CAB hearing that the Service is 
now erecting facilities at Huntsville, 
and that rapid transportation is 
needed between that city and the 
Service’s headquarters at Edgewood 
Arsenal, near Baltimore. 

“Testimony was also introduced 
to the effect that a similar plant is 
contemplated at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and that transportation service be- 
yond Huntsville to that plant would 
be desirable in the interest of the 
Service,” CAB said. 

It added that data indicated that 
“the need is for rapid transporta- 
tion between Washington and 
Huntsville and between Huntsville 
and Memphis as a gateway to the 
proposed Pine Bluff plant.” 

The temporary authorizations 
granted by CAB permit PCA to 
serve Huntsville as an intermediate 
point on AM55 between Chatta- 





















































nooga and Birmingham, and EAL to 
serve Huntsville as an intermediate 
point on AM40, with the restric- 
tion that EAL flights serving Hunts- 
ville shall also serve Memphis and 
Birmingham. 

Thus, PCA will meet the war- 
time need for fast service between 
the Washington-Baltimore area and 
Huntsville, while EAL will pro- 


vide Huntsville with direct service 
to the Memphis gateway and the 
proposed Pine Bluff chemical war- 
fare plant. 





Whatever the ses ahead 
You Can RELY on 
PARKS 
Trained Men 


% Parks training develops each 
graduate’s capacity for independ- 
ent thinking; gives him a back- 
ground of basic principles — the 
why as well as the how. 


Thus Parks graduates are re- 
sourceful, trained to look ahead 
beyond the immediate task, 
equipped to win and hold posi- 


tions of responsibility. 


In today’s all-out battle of pro- 
duction, you'll find Parks trained 
men fully able to contribute 
much that you may need in 
your organization. For complete 
information as to Parks gradu- 
ates available today, write to 


Oliver L. Parks, President. 

























PARKS AIR 
COLLEGE, Ine. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
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IF YOUR ENGINE — 
SHOWS THIS _f 
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A HANDLE 
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FLASH of flame ... or a wisp of smoke. An easy pull 
of a handle. A rushing cloud of carbon dioxide snow 
and gas. Out goes the fire! 

It's as simple as that—and quicker than it takes to tell— 
to kill engine fires in the air, or on the ground, with the 
LUX Built-in Extinguishing System! 

It's the system that controls, releases and directs the 
tremendous fire-killing power of LUX carbon dioxide gas— 
aviation’s quickest extinguishing agent. LUX kills fires in 
3 or 4 seconds! Yet it hurts nothing but fire. Clean, dry, it's 
harmless to engine, plane, and equipment. 

LUX flame detectors, teamed with the Built-in LUX Sys- 
tem, may be used as the actuating element of a completely 
automatic fire fighting unit. There are LUX Systems for 
“in-line” as well as radial engines, multimotor as well as 
single-motor planes. 

The booklet “White Magic” tells the whole story about 
LUX Built-in fire protection for planes. It’s free. Write for it. 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
339 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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CAB Bans Commercial Charters 


‘THE COMMERCIAL AIRLINES since Mar. 12 have been pro- 

hibited from operating charter trips or performing special 
services other than their regular scheduled trips. Under terms 
of a Civil Aeronautics Board regulation, if such charter trips 
become a necessity, approval must be obtained from the Military 
Director of Civil Aviation. j 

“The regulation, an emergency measure resulting from the 
present shortage of commercial aircraft, will keep unnecessary 
air travel in the background, clearing the way for transportation 
of military personnel and supplies and all other services so 
urgently needed in the war effort,” the CAB announced. 

It is understood that CAB’s action was prompted by repre- 
sentations from the White House concerning the chartering by 
one airline of planes for carrying baseball players. } 











At the same time, John S. Wyn 
Washington attorney and a directs 
of the company, was elected chair 
man of the board of directors, 

Newly-elected directors  inclysl 
J. A. Zock and Theodore S. Ryall 
of New York, and Mrs. Thomas} 
Ryan HI of San Francisco 

Miller entered the air transpor 
industry in 1930 as secretary-treg. 
urer of Western Air Express, pn 
maining with that company uni 
1935 when he became vice preg. 
dent-general manager of Hanfor 
Airlines Inc., MCA’s predecessor. 

Wynne joined the Department » 
Commerce in 1933 as chief of th 
airport section. During his fix 
years with the Department of Com. 
merce he also served as chief ¢ 
the enforcement section and as a. 
sistant director of the Bureau ¢ 
Air Commerce. 

He resigned from government 
service on Mar. 1, 1937, to ente 
the practice of law in Washington 
aviation cases 


Miller Named MCA 
President; Wynne 
Heads Directors 


J. W. MILLER, formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
Mid-Continent Airlines, was named 
president of the company on Mar. 6, 
succeeding Thomas F. Ryan III, who 


Miller 


Wynne 


resigned to enter the military serv- 
ice. specializing in 


Bo 
Air Cannith RECOR 


C.A.B. APPLICATIONS, HEARINGS, DOCKETS 








L . 
Applications 


Southwest Airways Co. has filed application for 11 air mail-proper} 
pick-up routes along the Pacific coast. Complete story on page 37. 


CAB Decisions 


AAA Pay Raise: CAB has increased All American Aviation’s air mail pay 
on AM49 from 40c to 42c per mile. The Board explained that the increas 
was necessary because evidence showed AAA would not be able to effec 
savings in its messenger service through contracts with Railway Expres} 
Agency. The order further provided that if at some future time the Pos} 
Office Dept. should provide all messenger service necessary, the 42c ralty 
shall be reduced to 36.30c. 

Charters Banned: CAB has ruled that commercial airlines are banne 
from operating special services other than their regular scheduled trips} 
Complete story on this page. 

Long Beach Study: A proceeding has been instituted by CAB to ae} 
termine whether the convenience and necessity require, “related to th 
national defense,” that American Airlines’ AM4 certificate or TWA’s AM 
certificate be amended to authorize temporary additional air transports j 
tion to and from Long Beach, Cal. At the same time, CAB will consider § 
application of United Air Lines for permission to serve Long Beach @} 
AM11, and the petition of Western Air Lines for permission to intervene q 
The CAB order stated that it appears to the Board that Long Bead 
“may require, because of activities at that point closely related to the 
national defense, temporary additional air transportation service . 

Alaskan Consolidation: Consolidation of Marine Airways and Alas 
Air Transport Inc. have been approved by CAB. The merger will nO 
result in creating a monopoly which will restrain competition or jeopardiz# 
another air carrier, the decision said. 

Huntsville to be Served: Eastern Air Lines and Pennsylvania-Centra 
have been awarded temporary stops at Huntsville, Ala. Complete stor 
on page 37. 











Miscellaneous 


P. O. Opposes CAB Rates: The Post Office Dept. has objected to the 
air mail rate set for Delta Air Corp. by CAB and has added that te 
examiners’ recommendations for Eastern Air Lines are too high. Complet 
story on page 30. 
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There is no fury like a fighting America. We the Bell Airacobra. There will be no delays as 
are together in letting evil know our might. Al- loyal workers sweat out thousands of cannon- 
ready a great addition is heading toward com- carrying Airacobras. That is our task... we swear 


pletion as Bell Aircraft steps-up production of to you we'll do it. 
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WE SWEAR TO YOU 
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CORPORATION 


BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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DEPENDABLE 


» ENGINES 


Ss . 50 TO 400 HP 






Expansion News 


OST IMPORTANT construction 

news of the fortnight was re- 
leased by Interstate Aircraft and 
Engineering Corp. of El Segundo, 
Cal., which is opening a modern 
plant located at Fairfax Airport, 
Kansas City, Kan., which will, by 
its central location, enable the com- 
pany to make one-day deliveries of 
its Interstate Cadet lightplane to all 
c< U. S. points. 
+) es 2% A complete line of primary train- 
“ oe ing planes, a high wing tandem 
. design powered by Continental or 
Franklin engines of 65 or 90 hp., 
used extensively in the CPTP pro- 
gram, is scheduled for immediate 
production. Other models now in 
production at the main plant at 
El Segundo, Cal., include an in- 
> strument ship of 90 hp. and a “cross 
| oa country trainer.” 

L. A. Kavanagh will be in charge 

of the Kansas City plant. 


R. H. Bouligny Inc. 


rad : R. H. Bouligny Inc., announces 
a construction has begun on a factory 
to manufacture airplane parts at 
Charlotte, N. C. The plant will con- 
tain about 6,000 square feet of floor 
space and employ 75 and will be 
used at the outset for the manu- 
facture of propeller parts but may 
pl ee branch out to the manufacture of 
rr ee SS other airplane parts and machine- 
M gun parts if the need arises. 
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4 HE LOCKHEED Constel- 
—“ 2 lation, which will cut Los 
rage 8 <?), Angeles-New York flying time 
to 8% hours, will be test flown 
at the Lockheed plant this 
ST aRRS ri summer, according to an- 
De ee j nouncement by Jack Frye, 
president of TWA. 

The plane, designed by Howard 
Hughes and Frye, will fly at alti- 
tudes above 25,000 ft. and will cruise 
at nearly 300 mph. Powered with 
four 2,500-hp. Wright motors, the 
ship’s supercharged cabin will 
carry 57 passengers and a crew of 
seven. Range is said to be over 
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Constellation to Be Ready 
for Summer Test Flights 






Interstate Aircraft Opens 
New Kansas City Factory 


C-W Propeller Div. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. Propelle 
Division announces expansion of i 
Indianapolis plant to meet the jp. 
creasing demand for more propel. 
lers for fighting aircraft. 

Details of the new plant are ny 
disclosed. 

Edward F. Theis was recently ap. 
pointed plant manager at Indiap. 
apolis. 

Harvey Machine Co, 


Harvey Machine Co., Los Angele 
is completing an expansion program 
which will more than double pro. 
duction facilities. 

Added to the Los Angeles plan 
is a new assembly line and a large 
number of new spot welders, buili 
to Harvey’s own design. 

A new heat treating furnace 
large enough to handle any parts 
now being fabricated, and the larg- 
est type anodyzing equipment have 
been installed in the Long Beach 
plant. 


Electric Auto-Lite 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. is spend- 
ing $3,000,000 on three new build- 
ings, at Toledo, O., for the manu- 
facture of airplane parts. Auto-Lite 
recently announced it would finance 
the development of the aircraft di- 
vision without government aid. 


4,000 miles. 

Great secrecy has _ surrounded 
construction of the Constellation 
and even Lockheed employes knew 
little about the details of the plane. 
According to AMERICAN AVIATION’ 
exclusive story on May 15, 1941, 
original plans called for 40 ships to 
be built for TWA, with Pan Amer- 
ican Airways ordering an addi- 
tional 40. Gross weight was re- 
ported to be 37 tons with useful 
load of 16% tons. 

Frye stated that the Constellation 
will insure the U. S. “virtual domi- 
nation of the air from a commer- 
cial transport standpoint for several 
years to come.” 


Full-Scale Mock-Up, Showing Fuselage, Wing Section 
Constellation Will Insure ‘Domination of the Air’ 








A modern 
“Pioneer contribution 
to compass confidence 


As old in principle as the art of navigation itself . . . 
yet new as modern instrument engineering and 
precision craftsmanship! 

Pioneer Magnetic Compasses have been trusted 
cockpit-companions through more than a quarter- 
century of commercial and military aviation. They 
have been steadily refined and improved in every 
phase of behavior. Overswing and oscillation have 
been minimized, return to proper heading speeded, 
pressure and temperature effects nullified, and com- 
pensation for deviation enormously simplified. There 
are several types. Top-reading T ype 1801 is illustrated. 
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THOMAS A. MORGAN 
President of Sperry Corp. and 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Pan American Airways 
Corp., has been elected a 

director of Lehman Corp. 


ADAMS THADEN 


New additions to the personnel of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. were aa ceenal as Site Alte’ B. » Fa JOSEPH M. Promotions within the staff of Aircraft Accessories Corp,s 


A. J. FISHER 


Has been named director of the 
Aircraft Section of Fisher Body 
Division, General Motors Corp. 


a oa 


JACKSON 
Is general man- 
ager of the 
Ternstedt Man- 
ufacturing Di- 
vision of Fisher 


—_—_—_——_—__ 
Body, engaged 
in the manu- 
facture of cut- 
ting tools for 
plane parts. 


ADEL OFFICIALS 
Harold Webb, v.p.-sales of Adel Precision 
Products Corp., and Mrs. Webb, flew east 
via American Airlines recently on a business 
trip. They are being greeted by David 
Thomas, Adel's Canadian sales agent. 
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Manufacturing Personalities in the News 





left Seaboard Airways to become president and a director 

of Duramold Aircraft Corp., Fairchild's wholly owned sub- 

sidiary. Herbert V. Thaden was named vice president and 

a director of Duramold. Joseph J. Mehl also left Seaboard 
to become assistant treasurer of Fairchild E & A. 
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ERNEST R. BREECH 
Has resigned as vice presides 
of General Motors Corp. to be 
= come president of Bendix Avy 
— tion Corp., succeeding Vincey 
Bendix, now chairman. 






NOORDUYN VISITORS 


H. R. H. Princess Juliana of the Nether- 
lands plied officials with questions when 
she toured Noorduyn Aviation's plant re- 
cently at Cartierville, Quebec. She is 
shown talking with R. B. C. Noorduyn, 
managing director, on extreme left. On 
the right of the princess, |. to r., are: Mrs. 
Noorduyn; W. L. Bayer, president of the 
company; W. Van Tets, private secretary 
to H.R.H.; W. H. Bell, factory manager; 

and Mrs. Van Tets. he 


MEHL ANDRESS KIMBALL VOLLENNWEIDER 






BARR 
Factory man- 
ager of Vought- 
Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division of 


Kansas City Kan., staff were announced as follows: D.C 
Andress, formerly with Pratt & Whitney, was made produc 
tion engineer for the division. Dr. Charles N. Kimball was 
promoted from chief engineer to executive engineer and 
technical assistant to Randolph C. Walker, president, A. D 
Vollenweider, former assistant 
chief engineer, is now chief 
engineer. 




















United Aircraft 
Corp., has been 
appointed as- 
sistant general 
manager of the 
division. 

RICHARD T. HORNER 

Has been appointed assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary of Vought-Si- 
korsky Aircraft Division, it was an- 
nounced by Charles J. McCarthy, gen- 
eral manager. —————> 
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HARRY S. 
GOLDEN 


Resident engineer 
of Buick Motor Di- 
vision's aircraft en- 
gine plant at 
Melrose Park 
(Chicago), Ill. 


























CARL A. COVER 
Executive vice pres 
dent of Douglas Af 
craft Co., who took the 
controls of the CHF 
(formerly the DC4)} 
on its first flight. | 





JAMES J. GAFFNEY 


> 





Assistant treasurer and ac- 

countant of Vought-Sikorsky 

Aircraft Division, United Air- 

craft Corp., has been named 

assistant general manager of 
the division 















SMITH HIRTENSTEINER HITE CAMERON KAVANAGH HOLMES 
THE MEN OF INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT & ENGINEERING CORP. 
New photos of officials of the busy El Segundo, Cal., engineer; L. B. Cameron, secretary-treasurer; L. A 
firm show Don P. Smith, president; W. E. Hirtensteiner, Kavanagh, sales manager; and Harold Holmes, director 


vice president; W. A. Hite, vice president and chief of public relations. 
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Tinnerman Announces 


New Conduit Clamps 


NEW CONDUIT clamps with self- 
retaining Speed Nuts attached have 
been announced by Tinnerman Pro- 
ducts Inc., 2083 Fulton Road, 
Cleveland, O., manufacturer of 
Speed Nuts for aircraft. 

The clamps are standard AC-755 
except that they are furnished with 
Speed Nuts attached to either the 
upper or lower leg of the clamp for 
faster assembly. 

The Speed Nut is designed with 
extrusions, on the lower legs of the 
nut, that snap into a hole in the 
clamp and hold the nut in position, 
eliminating much handling of parts. 

The Speed Nut weighs less than 
half as much as the standard hex 
lock-nut formerly used. The new 
development has been ‘adopted by 
several aircraft companies. 


New Light-Weight Torch 
A new welding torch, measuring 
13” long and weighing less than 
% Ib, has been announced by 


= = 


rs 


Weldit Acetylene Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The torch has a replaceable tip 
nut and the maker claims it to be 
especially suited for sheet metal and 
aircraft welding work. 


DeVilbiss Branch Moves 


DeVilbiss Co. has moved its St. 
Louis, Mo., sales and service branch 
to 2737 Washington Ave. 





Main leliirs. 


and Factory 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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25 Lb. Communication 


System Now Available 


FOLLOWING “extensive tests” in 
military service, Bendix Aviation 
Ltd., North Hollywood, Cal., has 
announced a new lightweight air- 
craft communication system with 
performance that compares favor- 





ably with heavy, high-powered sets. 

Known as the Model 3801 Com- 
munication System, the compact set 
weighs 25 lbs. with power supply. 

The transmitter-receiver unit is 
designed for front panel operation 
so that it may be installed in any 
readily accessible location. 

The power unit may be located 
anywhere in the aircraft. Jack 
boxes are located at each station 
to provide handy connection of mi- 
crophones, headphones, and tele- 
graph key. 

The system is available for both 
12-volt operation, drawing a maxi- 
mum of 13 amperes, and for 24- 
volt operating, drawing a maximum 
of six amperes. Dimensions of the 
transmitter-receiver unit are 133%” 
long by 54%” deep by 5%” high. The 
power supply measures 9” long by 
8” deep by 6-11/16” high. 
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Ariel Taken Over 

Stearman Aviation Inc., 509 S. 
Grand, Box 1146, Enid, Okla., re- 
ports that it succeeds Ariel Air- 
craft Inc., Coffeyville, Kan. 

Officers are Glenn A. Stearman, 
president and chief engineer; Gail 
G. Stearman, vice president; Tom 
G. Dillingham, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager; R. J. Beckett, 
production superintendent. 

Company is organized to manu- 
facture aircraft parts and to con- 
tinue work on the Stearman two- 
place experimental plane. 


Literature Available 
WEIGHT CONTROL for the aviation in- 
dustry, Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O.; 
Bulletin No. 2602—Fuel Consumption 
Scales; Bulletin No. 2603—Piston Ring 
Testing Scales; Bulletin No. 2605— 
High Capacity Dynamometer Scales; 
Bulletin No. 2612—Combination Spring 
Tester Scales; Bulletin No. 2615—Air- 
plane Weighing Scales. 
TRANS-CEIVER, Communications Divi- 
sion of Weltronic Corp., E. Outer 
Drive, Detroit, Mich., Bulletin No. 
T-42 covering the new “Trans-Ceiver,” 
a 4-lb. combination ultra short-wave, 
self-contained transmitter and receiver. 


AIRCRAFT CIRCUIT BREAKER and 
toggle switch, Square D. Co., 6060 
Rivard St., Detroit, Mich.; Bulletin 
No. AC101, covering the Class 9300 
Circuit Breaker, a further develop- 
ment of the standard Aircraft Cir- 
cuit Breaker. 


SHAKEPROOF PRODUCTS, Shakeproof 
Inc., 2501 N. Keller Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Catalogue No. 42 covering a full line 
of Shakeproof products which include 
fastener units, lock washers, locking 
and plain terminals, thread-cutting 
screws, locking screws, spring washers, 
radio and instrument gears, engineered 
shakeproof parts, and special stamp- 
ings. 


MARTIN 
B-26 Bomber 


Equipped with 


SOLAR 


Exhaust Systems 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


Eastern Office and Factory ‘ Famous 
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Plastic Plywood Seat 
Approved, in Production 


ALREADY approved and in pro- 
duction for installation on Air Corps 
equipment is a new type pilot’s seat 
being manufactured from plastic 
plywood by Fletcher Aircraft, Man- 
ufacturing Division, 625 N. San 
Fernando Road, Burbank, Cal. 

The company 
originator of plastic 
construction and over 
years has pioneered 


claims to be the 
plywood seat 
the last two 
the develop- 


a = 
Exceeds Load Tests 


ment of plywood for a wide range 
of aircraft applications. 

The Fletcher seat is interchange- 
able with other seats built to AN 
7505 specifications. Both the weight 
and load characteristics of the 
Fletcher seat compare with those 
of metal equipment. All ultimate 
load tests specified by the Air Corps 
been “generously exceeded.” 

The Fletcher process of plywood 
construction used in the manufac- 
ture of these seats employs thin 
veneer, laminated at optimum 
angles. Pre-forming is_ entirely 
eliminated. 


Airplanes Solar Equipped — Eighth Advertisement of Series 
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Charles P. Hunt, identified with the aircraft industry for the last 12 
years and formerly of Douglas Aircraft Co.’s purchasing department, has 
been appointed purchasing agent for Menasco Manufacturing Co., Bur- 
bank, Cal. 

Roy T. Kartage, formerly with U. S. Steel and more recently export 
manager of Jessop Steel Co., is now executive assistant to the president 
of Simonds Saw & Steel Co. with offices at 11 Park Place, New York City. 
Kartage is particularly concerned with Simonds’ activity in the field of 
aircraft armor plate. 

William J. Hosmer, secretary of Aircraft Accessories Corp., has been 
moved from Burbank, Cal., to Kansas City, Kan., where he will direct all 
production planning activities. Other changes include the transfer of 
Robert S. Van Cleve from Kansas City to Dayton, O., where he will be in 
charge of government sales and contracts; the promotion of C. F. Skinner 
to the sales department; and the promotion of Joe M. Douglass to the 
post of personnel and plant protection manager. 

Ross A. Peterson, formerly on the staff of Dallas Technical High School, 
has been named director of eduction of North American Aviation Inc., 
Dallas, Tex. 


Reese Perelle 


Skelly C. O. Bell 


Gordon C. Sleeper, World War flyer and well known New York business 
figure, has been added to the executive staff of Republic Aviation Corp. 
with the title of assistant to the president. 


W. T. Graham has been promoted from factory manager to vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing at Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., according 
to announcement by Frank de Ganahl, president. It was also announced 
that C. M. Kaltwasser, vice president and general manager, is no longer 
associated with the company. 

J. Paul Getty, head of Getty oil interests in California, has been elected 
-~ tong of Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla., to succeed W. G. Skelly, 
who has resigned to devote full time to Skelly Oil Co., of which he is 
president. Capt. Maxwell Balfour will be vice president of Spartan and its 
affiliate, Spartan School of Aeronautics. 

C. W. Perelle, Francis A. Callery, and George J. Newman have been 
elected vice presidents of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., according to Harry 
Woodhead, president. Perelle, formerly general manager of Vultee Field 
Division of Vultee Aircraft Inc., will be in charge of production at San 
Diego, Cal. Callery, a partner in Emanuel & Co. of New York City, will 
be in charge of finance, and Newman, formerly factory manager of San 
Diego Plant No. 2, will be in charge of the company’s Texas division. 
Perelle will be succeeded by V. C. Schorlemmer who has been named 
senior vice president in charge of the Vultee Field Division. Callery will 
be assisted by W. H. Shanahan, treasurer; R. A. Stanberry, secretary; and 
R. S. Fleet, budget director. Newman will be assisted in directing opera- 
tions of the Ft. Worth plant by A. M. Hall, division manager. 


Clarence O. Bell, flying sales engineer for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
since 1929, has been appointed manager of the Aeronautics Sales Dept. 
of the company’s Airplane Division. Bell has a record of more than a 
million miles and 8,000 hours tallied in the 18 years in which he has been 


Continental! Motors Corp. lists officers and directors as follows: Clarence 
Reese, president, general manager, director; B. F. Tobin Jr., executive 
vice president, secretary, director; James H. Ferry Jr., director; Lewis P. 


Kalb, executive vice president in charge of operations, director; Leslie L. 


Vivian, vice president, director; Arthur W. Wild, Earl Ginn, F. Frank 
Schwilk, Guy J. Harinton, and George E. Winters, vice presidents; Henry 
W. Vandevan, treasurer; H. Melvin Parker, assistant treasurer; Claude 
R. Phillips, assistant treasurer (elected Jan. 23); Frederick H. Faust, 
Edward C. Hargrove, and Beda Clowar, assistant secretaries. 


Ryan Aeronautical Co. lists officers and directors as follows: T. Claude 
Ryan, president, treasurer, director, chief executive officer; Earl D. Prud- 
den, vice president, director; Eddie Molloy, vice president; and E. A. Smith, 
secretary, assistant treasurer, director. 
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Curtiss-Wright Corp. Propeller Division has announced appointment 
James W. Wells as production engineer of the Clifton and Caldwell, N. 1. 
plants; Thomas R. Brady as production superintendent at Caldwell ; an 
Erwin Kallenberger as production superintendent at Clifton. 


D. L. Zacharias, secretary and former assistant treasurer of Taylg. 
craft Aviation Corp., Alliance, O., has been elected treasurer, following 
relinquishment of that office by Richard H. Depew §Jr., executive yig 
president and general manager. M. W. Third, personnel director, has beer 
elected assistant treasurer. Zacharias will retain office as secretary; Thiy 
as personnel director. 


Latest list of officers and directors of Bell Aircraft Corp. was releagg 
as follows: Lawrence D. Bell, president, general manager, director: Ray P 
Whitman, vice president, director; Harry E. Collins and Omer L. Woodsq, 
vice presidents; Charles L. Beard, secretary-treasurer; Robert J. Wook 
Charles A. Criqui, John W. deForest, Frank F. Russell, Ansley W. Sawye, 





J. F. Schoelikopf, and Walter A. Yates, directors. 


Officers of Kellett Autogiro Corp., Philadelphia, for the ensuing year an 
W. W. Kellett, president; R. G. Kellett, vice president; R. H. Prewitt, yi) 
president in charge of engineering; W. F. Palmer, secretary-treasurer 
T. S. Ryan, assistant secretary-assistant treasurer. Newly elected dire. 
tors are Earl D. Osborne, president of Edo Aircraft Corp., and Joh) 
Bromley of Philadelphia, succeeding Frank F. Russell of National Avis. 
tion Corp., and J. H. P. Gould, New York City. W. T. Fleming, N. S. Lad. 
ington, R. S. Saltus, W. W. Kellett, and R. G. Kellett were re-elected 
the board. 


Glenn L. Martin, pioneer aircraft manufacturer and head of Glenn L 
Martin Co., Baltimore, was honored as the “Man of the Month” at th 
Celebrity Forum luncheon of the Advertising Club of New York on Mar, 11 | 


Dr. Charles B. Norris, for the last few years technical director fo 
Lauxite Corp. and Merritt Engineering & Sales Corp., has joined the staf 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., to take charge of re- 
search on plywood strength and design. Dr. Norris for many years Was | 
chief engineer for Haskelite Manufacturing Corp. 


Frank H. Nottbusch has been named general counsel of Rohr Aircraft 
Corp., Chula Vista, Cal., succeeding E. P. Campbell. Company has elected 
Guy M. Harrington as secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Tom Chadwick has been placed in complete charge of all work on th 
0-49A observation plane and correlated engineering work at Vultee Air 
craft’s Nashville Division. 


B. C. Elkin has been appointed general manager of Cub Aircraft Ltd 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. Company reports two vacancies on its seven- 
member board of directors. 


J. L. Harkness, for the last 14 years with Vought-Sikorsky, has joined 
Vultee Aircraft Inc.’s Nashville Division as chief engineer, replacin 
Harold Boyvey, who was transferred to Vultee Field, Cal., to work in th 





company’s experimental and development group. 
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Plane with 100-octane gas can cruise farther—with less fuel. 


100-OCTANE 
GAS GIVES 
U.S. PLANES Plane with 100-octan 
AVITAL [mayeaiesa 
“EDGE” 








100-OCTANE PLANE 


91-OCTANE PLANE. 
at higher altitude. 














100-OCTANE PLANE 


Fi . 
Plane burning 100-octane uses a lighter engine. The cngine-weight 
saved can go into more guns and bigger bomb-load. 


91-OCTANE PLANE 








Plane using 100-octane 
gets quicker takeoff 
and faster climb. 
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nlisted Trading Granted 7 Issues; 
20 Registrations Effective in 1941 


By F. H. STEVENSON 


HE Securities & Exchange 
Commission held the finan- 
ial spotlight during the past 
ortnight when the following 


ctivity was recorded: 
@ 1. Rearwin Aircraft & Engine 
Inc. proposed to raise some $144,- 
000 through what amounts to a 
“refiling” of its registration state- 
ment with the Commission. 
@ 2. The Commission granted ap- 
plications for unlisted trading in 
seven aviation issues and denied 
applications for such trading in 
two issues. 
@ 3. The SEC released a sum- 
mary showing that 15 aircraft and 
| five airline registrations became 
effective during 1941. 
@ 4. Liberty Aircraft Products 
| Corp. again filed a delaying 
amendment to its registration 
| statement, extending time within 
| which offering may be made to 
late in March or early in April. 
| Such delays generally indicate a 
belief on the part of underwriters 
that the market is not ripe for the 
particular offering under consid- 
eration. 
@5. The much discussed move 
of the Commission from Wash- 
ington to Philadelphia was begun 
on Mar. 5, with its consequent 
disruption of functions of the 
| SEC. The Commission states that 
| it is expected “completion of the 
move will take about 18 days.” 


Rearwin 


The Rearwin filing was actually 
n amendment to its original state- 
ent covering 220,000 shares of $1- 
ar common of which 12,754 shares 
ere sold. Of the total, 60,000 
hares would be offered at $3 per 
hare as soon as practicable after 
e effective date of the amend- 
ent. 

The balance of 147,246 shares had 
een offered previously, but had 
ot found takers. They may be 
bffered again by or on behalf of 
the company upon completion of 
the sale of 60,000 shares presently 
proposed to be offered. Principal 
underwriter is Floyd D. Cerf Co., 
Chicago. Of the proceeds of the 
proposed offering, $30,000 will be 
used for purchase of additional 
plant equipment and $110,350 (after 
expenses) will be placed in work- 








ing capital and used to improve the 
current position of the company. 

Officers, directors and _stock- 
holdings as of Feb. 23, 1942, were: 
R. A. Rearwin, president, 38,462; 
K. R. Rearwin, secretary, treasurer, 
38,462; Royce S. Rearwin, vice 
president and director, 38,462; R. 
W. Rummel, chief engineer and 
director, 180. 

Salaries for current fiscal year 
are estimated at: R. A. Rearwin, 
$17,000; K. R. Rearwin, $11,600; 
Rummel, $3,600 cash and 155 shares 
of common stock. 

On Feb. 14, 1942, the company 
had commercial and military orders 
totaling $2,133,171. Capitalization 
consists of 500,000 authorized shares 
of $1-par common of which 137,867 
are outstanding. 

The SEC finally released its de- 
cision on applications to extend un- 
listed trading to some nine aviation 
stocks. These applications were 
first discussed in the Nov. 1 issue 
of AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Requests Granted 


SEC approved Detroit Stock Ex- 
change request for unlisted trading 
in Aviation Corp. $3-par capital 
stock (listed on New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges and 
traded on an unlisted basis on the 
Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia and San _ Francisco 
Stock Exchanges); Bendix Aviation 
Corp. $5-par common (listed: 
Chicago & New York; unlisted, 
Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco); and Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. $l-par common 
(listed: New York; unlisted, Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco). 

It also approved Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange request for unlisted 
trading in Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. $1-par common (listed: New 
York and San Francisco; unlisted, 
Boston); United Aircraft Products 
Inc., $l-par common (listed; New 
York Curb and Los Angeles); East- 
ern Air Lines Inc., $l-par common 
(listed: New York and Chicago); 
and Pan American Airways Corp. 
$5-par capital (listed: New York). 

The SEC turned down similar ap- 
plications by Philadelphia for: 
American Airlines Inc., $10-par 
common (listed: New York) and 
National Aviation Corp. $5-par 
common (listed: New York). 

As noted before by AMERICAN 
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AviaTIon, these applications for un- 
listed trading connote widespread 
activity and public interest in the 
issues in which such privileges are 
asked. 

In regard to effective registra- 
tions, during 1941 aircraft manu- 
facturers effectively registered 15 
statements with the SEC covering 
24 securities issues, aggregating 
$27,400,032. Less securities reserved 
for conversion or substitution, the 
total was $20,739,714 and of this 
amount $17,037,803 was proposed for 
sale by issuers and represented 
0.8% of the total of all securities 
offered during the year, compared 
with 1.2% for this group in 1940. 

Air transportation companies 
during 1941 effectively registered 
five statements covering six issues, 
aggregating $5,013,719. Less securi- 
ties received for conversions or 
substitution, the total was $3,644,969, 
all of which was proposed for sale 
by issuers, representing 0.2% of the 
total offered, compared with 1.1% 
for this group last year. 

In December, aircraft manufac- 
turers registered two statements 
covering three issues and aggregat- 
ing $11,346,618. Less securities re- 
served for conversion or substitu- 
tion, the total was $6,246,618 of 
which $6,000,000 was proposed for 
sale by issuers. This was 9.8% 
of the total offered in December as 
against no offerings in this category 
in Dec. 1940. Air transport com- 
panies did not register any securi- 
ties during the month. 


Liberty Again Delays 


Liberty Aircraft Products Corp. 
filed a second delaying amendment 
to its registration, filed with the 
SEC Jan. 28 and covering 60,000 
shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock and 120,000 shares 
of common reserved for conversion 
of the preferred. Filed Feb. 26, the 
amendment has the effect of delay- 
ing the effective date of the pro- 
posed offering up to 20 days. 

After Mar. 9, official mail should 
be addressed to the new SEC offices 
at 18th and Locust Sts., Philadel- 
phia, and filings should also be made 
there. A liaison office, which will 
be a clearing house for work with 
other government departments, will 
be maintained in Washington. The 
Chairman will have offices in both 
cities. 
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'To Mark Our Progress’ 
Martin Introduces ‘The Star’ 





Trading Summary 








STOCKS STAGED a moderate, al- 
though undecisive, recovery in the 11l- 
day period under study. Of the 25 
issues reviewed, 14 showed gains (some 
sizable), seven declined and four were 
unchanged. Turnover for the period 
was 189,010 shares compared with 221,- 
150 in the preceding 12 days. Douglas 
Aircraft rose 5°4; Bendix Aviation was 
up 34%; and American Airlines showed 
a decline of 4°94. Largest turnover was 
in Continental Motors, up ‘4 on 20,300 
shares; Curtiss-Wright, unchanged on 
18,900; Consolidated Aircraft, up % on 
15,900; and Aviation Corp. off ‘se on 
15,700. 

Other Big Board news: Quick demand 
for 93,769 shares of American Airlines 
common offered over-the-counter after 
the close of the NYSE indicates that 
secondary distributions will probably 
continue to be used for larger blocks, 
while the new “special” offering system 
of the Exchange will be confined to 
smaller blocks of less active stocks. 

This distribution, involving $3,703,875 
($39.50 per share), was one of the 
largest ever arranged in this manner. 
The stock, however, closed the follow- 
ing day at 3734, off 134. The offering 
was made by Emanuel & Co., Lehman 
Bros. and associates. 

The total of stockholders in listed 
companies is at present the highest on 
record. In a table showing the growth 
of common stockholders of selected 
companies between the final quarters of 
1940 and 1941, only one aviation com- 
pany is listed. This is Bendix Aviation 
Corp. which had 23,340 stockholders at 
the end of 1941 compared with 22,479 at 
the close of 1940. 

Trading on the Curb Exchange was 
even less decisive. Of the 20 issues 
studied, nine were up, eight lower and 
three unchanged. Changes were con- 
fined to fraction with two exceptions. 
Beech Aircraft was up 1% on a turn- 
over of 6,800 shares. Bell Aircraft (ap- 
plications to shift trading in this issue 
to the Big Board have been approved 
by the NYSE) gained a point. Most 
active issue was Brewster Aeronautical, 
which gained 5% on 7,400 shares. 
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Annual Reports 





ATEST earnings reports are 
highlighted by two important 
revelations, apparently made with 
the approval of the military censor. 
These were: 

(1) Douglas Aircraft Co. has 


f (Reading Time: 26 Seconds) 
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Protecto-Ray Bathrooms! 
It’s mentioned wherever sea- 
soned travelers discuss pres- 
ent day hotel service. You'll 
find Protecto-Ray Bath- 
rooms (rendered absolutely 
sanitary by special portable 
ultra-violet ray equipment!) 
only at New York’s great 
Hotel New Yorker. After be- 
ing treated, each bathroom 
is sealed to keep it in that 
sanitary state for your per- 
sonal use! Yet this expensive 
service costs you nothing 
extra! 
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Douglas Shows 1.36% Profit 
on 1941 Sales to U.S. Govt. 


gone into quantity production on a 
military version of the DC-4. 

(2) Ryan Aeronautical Co. is 
scheduled to produce on a volume 
basis a “larger and more important” 
type of warplane. 

Douglas, in addition, reported a 
net profit for the year ended Nov. 
30 of $18,176,690, or $30.29 a share, 
against $10,831,971, or $18.05, in 
1940. 

“As in the preceding year,” the 
report stated, “most of the profits 
(88%) . . . came from sales to 
foreign governments, on contracts 
outside the provisions of the Lend- 
Lease Bill . . . The principal bene- 
ficiary from foreign profits was the 
tax collector.” 

Sales and fixed-fee billings for 
the year totaled $180,940,110. 

“While sales and billings under fixed- 
fee contracts increased three-fold, the 
percentage of earnings to sales de- 
creased from 17% in 1940 to 10% in 
1941,” the company reported. “As 
production of the company shifts into 
even higher gear . . . most of the 
company’s business will be under fixed- 
fee contracts with the government. 

“Although legally a fee of 7% is 
possible, the majority of Douglas con- 
tracts with the government are at 6% 
before taxes, and on several of its 
recent major contracts the company 
voluntarily reduced its fee from 6% 
to 5%. The new fee scale will affect 
at least a third of the company’s back- 


Ie cc 

“Combined sales to the U. S. Army 
and Navy averaged a profit of only 
1.36% of sales and billings, and on the 
Army business alone there was a profit, 
after taxes, of 0.64 of 1% .. . Sales 
to the Navy, only a small portion of 
the year’s production resulted in a net 
profit of 4.97% after taxes.” 

The B-19 bomber, delivered to the 
Army Air Corps during the year, was 
developed and constructed at a loss to 
the company of $2,643,988, of which 
$452,417 was charged off in 1941. Com- 
pany reports the completion, at an esti- 
mated loss of $2,000,000, of the con- 
version to military use of the DC-3 
commercial air transports, “faster and 
most modern transports in quantity 
production in the U. S.” 

In his report to stockholders, Donald 
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W. Douglas, president, stated: “The 
management is confident that stock- 
holders will recognize the wisdom of 
regarding 1941 profits as resources to 
meet in the future war’s certain ob- 
ligations and uncertain hazards. 

“Only a small portion of the profits 
has been distributed to stockholders; 
$3,500,000 has been invested in build- 
ings, equipment and machinery to build 
more warplanes; the remainder has 
been added to working capital in order 
to carry the enormously increased oper- 
ations. 

“The management considers it the 
company’s duty to remain financially 
strong enough to carry out the exacting 
tasks of increased and ever-increasing 
war production. The old definition of 
profit as tangible financial benefit gives 
way before war industry conditions 
which make earnings an added re- 
source for serving the nation.” 

The average weekly pay check at 
Douglas at the close of 1941 was $44.65, 
up 31% over the previous year. 

its profit and loss _ statement, 
the company places gross income at 
$180,940,110 compared with $60,970,774 
in 1940; total costs and expenses $139,- 
512,473 vs. $47,403,413; provision for fed- 
eral taxes on income $21,731,000 vs. $2,- 
567,852; provision for contingencies $1,- 
800,000 vs. $450,000. 

Balance sheet as of Nov. 30: Assets 
$73,029,158; current assets $59,308,605. 
Current liabilities $35,377,809; total cap- 
ital stock and surplus $35,622,597. 


Ryan 


Ryan, together with its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Ryan School of 
Aeronautics, reports for 10 months 
to Oct. 31, a net profit of $669,603, 
or $1.52 per share, against $358,343, 
or 82c, for 12 months to Dec. 31, 
1940. Gross profits on sales $1,- 
942,624; operating revenue, less ex- 
penses, $680,399; net profit before 
taxes $2,272,272. (Company recent- 
ly adopted a fiscal year ending Oct. 
31). 


“Our government has scheduled 
this company to put into production 
on a volume basis a larger and 
more important type of airplane 
for our armed forces,” T. Claude 
Ryan, president, told stockholders. 

“The greatly increased production 
schedule which this company is 
asked to meet is planned to be ac- 
complished with only moderate ex- 
pansion on our part through sub- 
contracting subassemblies to cer- 
tain other manufacturers, some of 
which were formerly engaged in 
producing non-defense products. 
The airplanes to be built under this 
program are past the development 
stage and ready for production, 








The project will be on a cost-pj 
Fr 

“All additions to plant and eqgy Me 
ment (of parent and subsidiary) profit 
financed without aid of bank or get 5 
ernmental loans . It is now 18,3 
visable . . . to finance any furgie’: | 
additions to plant and equipment wh bilit 
it is asked to make mainly through , 199,24 
of such appropriate governmental 
as are available, thus allowing the op, 
pany to keep a larger proportion of 
earnings for payment of taxes. divider 
as justified, and for the accumula 
of a reserve to provide for the adj 
ment of operations after the terminag 
of the war. 

Balance sheet as of Oct. 31 . 
$5,008,115; current assets $3,413 
current liabilities $2,835,968; cap) 
stock and surplus $2,094,424. 

































Beech Aircraft Corp, 


Balance sheet of Beech Aircraft Cy 
as of Jan. 31: assets $19,051,464: 
rent assets $15,798,672; current liab 
ities $15,275,560; capital stock and » 
plus $1,923,089. (Income statement ‘ 
peared in AMERICAN AVIATION Mar. | 











Bellanca Aircraft Corp 


Bellanca and subsidiary report a mw 
loss for year ended Dec. 31 of $151.9. 
after depreciation, amortization, 
etc., against $168,841 net loss in p 
ceding year. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


Ex-Cell-O reports net profit for 
months to Nov. 30 of $2,480,678 
$5,340,000 reserve for federal incom 
and excess profits taxes. These eg 
ings are equal to $6.22 each on 3983 
outstanding capital shares. Compan 
has changed its fiscal year to end Ne or fil 
30. Earnings in calendar year of 19 
were $1,982,555, or $4.99 on 397, 
shares, after tax reserve of $2,429,000. 


Eaton Mfg. Co. 


Eaton reports for year ended Dec. 
a net profit of $4,364,696 on net s 
of $54,155,040. Earnings are equal 
$6.20 a share on 703,646 shares of $4-p 
capital stock, compared with $2,969 
or $4.25 a share, in 1940. 


Kellett Autogiro 


Kellett reports for calendar year ang TW: 
profit of $117,390, after $117,373 pmposs o 
vision for income taxes, on sales @met lc 
$1,791,217 net cost of sales $1,539,22jrevent 

“While the major portion of busingln 1% 
was subcontract work for prime press 
facturers,” W. Wallace Kellett, spit 
dent, told stockholders, “the autogingpound 
for the manufacture of which the capestabli 
poration was originally founded, ail 1 
not been neglected .. . During & Re 
course of the year the corporation pugeTease 
chased a nominal amount of additiongSUPPli 
plant equipment, and also acquired sigeT/pr 
further facilities through a lease agregpassen 
ment with the DPC. In anticipati@™uted | 
of further increased demands, arranggPTesid 
ments were concluded late in the ya | 
for leasing an additional plant.” by the 

A $175,000 RFC loan, negotiated gevailal 



















































































1940, was repaid in full by Oct. 1% A 2 
Company sold 4% serial notes amount S37 










ing to $100,000 in Jan. 1941. The 
note, amounting to $10,000, was paid 
due date, Jan. 1, 1942; balance of 
notes mature at a rate of $30,000 
year on Jan. 1, 1943, 1944 and 1M65, 
spectively. 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31: 
$1,579,600; current assets $1,044,990. 


Breeze Corps. come 


Breeze reports for year ended Dec. 
a net income of $1,548,747, equal Bon 59: 


$16,156,733, up $10,821,694 over 1940. Sale: 
come before federal and state taxes 5; 

$4,808,347, against $1,270,735 in 1! 
Balance sheet shows total assets % 
$7,617,139 exclusive of U. S. TreaSllps. ¢), 
tax notes of $701,120. 















Mercury Aircraft 
Mercury Aircraft Inc. reports 1941 net 


| & cost-p 


sedan oft of $52,367, against $9,820 in 1940. 
bank or et sales were $758,017; net before taxes 
t is now gpil8367. Balance sheet: Assets $282,- 
: pl ; current assets $199,379; current li- 

“pilities $167,724; capital and surplus 


iipment 


y through 

imental 

ring the ea Auburn Central 
portion of # auburn Central Manufacturing Corp.. 


xes, di bn affiliate of Aviation Corp., reports for 
accumulati@ .ar to Nov. 30 a net profit of $115,338, 
r the - ] after annual dividend require- 
le terminatig ments on 4% $50-par preferred to 38c 
bach on 219,182 common shares. Com- 


























































> aan any began operations May 1, 1940. 
ay Aero Supply 
Aero Supply Manufacturing Co. Inc., 
Corp, year to Dec. 31 had net profit of 
an 795, equal to $1.90 each on out- 
Aircraft Com. ding Class B shares, compared with 
051,464; 256, or $1.29, in 1940. Net sales 
irrent ere $7,934,528, against $3,797,671. Cost 
ck and sie sales $4,549,358; net income before 
tatement aihaxes $2,632,348 
TON Mar. I§ «tncreased demands for our products 
vill undoubtedly result in substantial 
rt Co Daexpenditures for capital additions dur- 
ing the current year . . .” Frank N. 
report a es, president, reports to stockholders. 
of $151.9%)-mne company is presently operating at 
ation, aximum capacity and it is a fair 
loss in pMi.csumption that the current year’s sales 
olume will show a substantial increase 
pver 1941.” 
Drp. Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $4,- 
rofit f 16,131; current assets $3,461,597; cur- 
180.678 eneent liabilities $2,204,944; capital stock 
—- 99,414; surplus $1,283,691. 
oe North American 
Compam§ North American Aviation Inc. reports 
to end NoWor first quarter of fiscal year beginning 
year of 1 31 a consolidated net income of 
on 397,38%2.738,543, or 79.7¢ each on 3,435,033 
$2,429,000. Butstanding shares, after provision for 
- Bederal income taxes of $1,424,000, ex- 
uO. ess profits taxes of $3,618,000 and re- 
serve for contingencies of $450,000. 
ded Dec. % This compares with a net profit of 
mn net .798, or 68.7c, in 1940, after pro- 
re equal @ision for federal income taxes of $1,- 
es of $4-pa14,000 and excess profits taxes of $511,- 
h $2,994 Sales for quarter totaled $35,210,- 
85, against $12,557,139 in 1940 period. 
ziro TWA 
r year a TWA Inc., showed net operating 
17,373 s of $487,613 for 1941, compared with 
m sales @met loss of $97,972 in 1940. Passenger 
$1,539,2 enues were up 30% from $7,887,663 
of busin 1940 to $10,240,662 in 1941 and ex- 
rime manmmepress revenue rose 60.8% to $481,967 
lett, wmeDespite an increase of over 24% in mail- 
e autog miles flown, lower mail rates 
ch the ¢ ablished by CAB in Oct. 1940 caused 
unded, hamail revenue to decrease $109,061. 
During “Reduction in air mail revenues, in- 
ration pugereased costs of labor, materials and 
* additingeupplies, higher taxes and insufficient 
quired quipment to accommodate overflow 
ease assenger loads last summer contrib- 
anticipati@uted to the deficit -” Jack Frye, 
Ss. a president, states, “Anticipated traffic 
n the at its seasonal peak will be limited only 
unt.” by the equipment and trained personnel 
potiated #@Vailable.” 
Oct. 14 A 244% increase in total operating 
>s amou penses from $11,596,015 in 1940 to 
The firge/4.537,775 in 1941 is reported. Total 
as paid @operating revenues aggregate $14,064,259, 
nce of 21.5% increase over the 1940 figure 
$30,000 pgof $11,572,221. 
d 195, rm 
Edward G. Budd 
bye Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. 
. lin year ended Dec. 31: net profit of 
$1,060,218 after deductions, federal in- 
Se ome and excess profits taxes and 
ed Dec. te down of $2,171,172 on certain 


ties and advances, or $17.81 each 
on 59,531 shares of 7% 100-par cumula- 
uve preferred, comparing with earn- 
ngs Of $1,658,490, or $27.86, in 1940. 


1940. Sales totaled $84,216,701 in 1941 vs. 
a 53,270,385 in 1940; cost of sales $72,- 
89,173 vs. $48,403,299; provision for in- 


and excess profits taxes $5,340,000 
. $1,117,700. 


Vultee Aircraft Inc. 


In fiscal year to Nov. 30 new busi- 
ness was about $99,400,000 $87,- 
696,000 during fiscal 1940. Backlog at 
Nov. 30 was about $152,000,000. Back- 
log on Nov. 30, 1940, was $86,700,000. 

Company now employs about 1,000 
women in 40 shop departments at same 
rate of pay as men doing comparable 
work. 


United Aircraft Prod. 


United Aircraft Products Inc., and 
subsidiaries report for 11 months to 
Nov. 30 a net profit of $496,970 after 
deductions including federal income and 
excess profits taxes, equal, after divi- 
dend requirements on 542% preferred 
stock, to $1.85 each on 257,979 common 
shares. For year ended Dec. 31, 1940, 
net was $420,969, or $2.11 each on 199,- 
745 shares. Company last year changed 
fiscal period to end Nov. 30. 


American Airlines 


American in year to Dec. 31 earned 
$2,473,160, compared with $1,858,549 in 
1940; provisions for federal income 
taxes were $1,296,000 and $559,400, re- 
spectively. Earnings for 1941 included 
$215,990 profit resulting from sale of 
aircraft and equipment. Provision for 
depreciation and obsolescence was $2,- 
372,226 in 1941, compared with $1,940,784 
in 1940. 

Revenue airplane miles in 1941 were 
32,098,663, against 26,749,813 in 1940; 
revenue passengers 1,202,816 vs. 870,930; 
revenue passenger miles 409,400,652 vs. 
311,746,689. 

Air mail revenue for 1941 amounted 
to $4,269,880, up 9.12% over 1940. Air 
mail transported on ton mile basis was 
up 23%. Air express revenues in 1941 
amounted to $756,116, compared with 
$566,796 in 1940. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $21,- 
321,818; current assets $14,298,927; cash 
$8,727,487; current liabilities $5,921,174; 
capital stock, preferred (100,000 shares 
authorized, 50,000 issued) $5,100,000, 
common (1,000,000 shares authorized, 
574,848 issued) $5,748,480; paid in sur- 
plus $1,942,682; earned surplus $2,516,- 
845. 

Company on Dec. 31 was committed 
to purchase about $2,450,000 of new 
aircraft which are scheduled for deliv- 
ery in 1942. 


Aviation Corp. 


Backlog of war orders on books of 
Aviation Corp. and affiliates was re- 
cently increased substantially and is 
in the aggregate among the largest in 
the country, Victor Emanuel, president, 
stated in his annual report. 

He also revealed that there was “tre- 
mendous expansion of plant facilities 
and production of war materials . ‘ 
last year . . . and greater strides are 
assured in 1942.” 

Aviation Corp.’s equity in undistrib- 
uted earnings of subsidiaries not con- 
solidated—Vultee Aircraft Inc., New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. and Auburn 
Central Manufacturing Corp.—was equiv- 
alent in fiscal 1941 to 45c¢ per Aviation 
Corp. capital share. Other companies 
in which it has substantial investments 
and which are not subsidiaries are 
American Airlines Inc. and Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Corp. 

Major investments: owns approxi- 
mately 75% of outstanding common of 
Vultee, owns about 34% of outstanding 
common of Consolidated; owns about 
59% of outstanding founders stock of 
New York Shipbuilding; owns slightly 
more than 50% of both preferred and 
common of Auburn Central; through a 
trustee owns 34% of common of Amer- 
ican Airlines; and owns approximately 
10% of common of PAA. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of Nov. 
30; Assets $26,380,365; current assets $9,- 
102,524; cash $3,470,779; inventories $3,- 
338,671; current liabilities $4,456,243; 
capital stock $3-par (authorized 7,500,000 
shares; outstanding 5,782,222) $17,346,- 
666; surplus $3,027,456. 
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SAW AND STEEL CO. 
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Veterans of the Airlines... 





Elastic Stop Nuts hold the wings te the fuselage, on olf Dowgles DC Series Tromport 
Airplanes This a but one of the mony Elosin Stop Nu! epplx otons on these fomous ships 


DOUGLAS DC TRANSPORTS 
and ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


ere than SOO Douglas DC Series Transport Airplanes ... in 
the air 200,400,000 hours . . . have flown over 350,000,000 
miles. One reason for this performance, and for the fact that these 
ships are still in top flying condition, is that they are fastened 
throughout with Elastic Stop Nuts . . . more than 30,000 on each ship. 
These self-locking self-gripping nuts are used today, at vital struc- 
tural and secondary connections, on every military and transport 
airplane built in the Western Hemisphere. » Catalog on request. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION © 2354 VAUXHALL ROAD « UNION, N. J. 





SELF-LOCKING 


NUTS 


AND AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Bell Asks Exchange Trading; 
Vultee Loan Up $1,500,000 


Bz AIRCRAFT Corp. stock 
will henceforth be traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange, pro- 
vided application for registration of 
354,900 shares of $l-par common 
on the Big Board is approved by 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 
The NYSE has already granted its 
august approval for the Bell stock 
to be admitted to the “selected is- 
sues” (there are over 1,200 of 
them) on which the Exchange sheds 
its luster and only SEC action is 
needed. 

An additional 10,100 shares are to 
be registered upon notice of issuance. 
The NYSE has not as yet set the formal 
date for the change, but will pre- 
sumably do so when SEC action is 
forthcoming. Bell shares have hitherto 
been actively traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 

In its report to the Commission, Bell 
States that during calendar 1941, 4,900 
shares were issued and sold to em- 
ployes at $10 per share under its Em- 
ployes’ Stock Purchase Plan (adopted 
May 28, 1940, and extending to Dec. 31, 
1945). Contracts for sale of an addi- 
tional 3,500 shares have been entered 
into under the plan. 

Salaries during the year were: Lawr- 
ence D. Bell, president, $85,700; Ray P. 
Whitman, vice-president, $39,916; Omer 
L. Woodson, vice-president, $38,666; Rob- 
ert J. Woods, director, $21,749. 

Net profit for years ending Dec. 31, 
1941, 1940 and 1939: $1,970,645, $284,745 
and $9,203, respectively. Sales, 1941, 
$46,414,443; cost of sales, $41,796,107. 


Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Company reports an increase of 
$1,000,000 to $23,000,000 as of Jan. 
31, 1942, in its 14%% promissory 
notes, due Oct. 1, 1942, and issued 
to Guaranty Trust Co. pursuant 
to an EPF contract. 


Ryan Aeronautical 


Company in report for 10 months 
to Oct. 31, filed with SEC, lists 
salaries for the fiscal period as fol- 
lows: T. Claude Ryan, president, 
$25,785, of which $7,800 was from 
Ryan School of Aeronautics, wholly- 
owned subsidiary; Earl D. Prud- 
den, vice president, $20,750, all from 
subsidiary of which he is general 
manager; and Eddie Molloy, vice 
president, $7,582, all from company. 

Mr. Ryan on Feb. 15, 1942, held 
57,581 shares of $l-par common 
capital stock, or 13.11%. 

Capitalization: company: $1l-par 
common capital, 500,000 shares au- 
thorized, 439,193 issued; subsidiary: 
$l-par common capital, 1000 shares 
authorized and issued. 


Continental Motors 


In report to SEC for year ended 
Oct. 31, Continental Motors Corp. 
lists salaries as follows: Clarence 
Reese, president, $40,903; Edward 
F. Thomas, assistant to president, 
$36,189 (resigned June 16, 1941; 
amount represents pay for period 
Nov. 1, 1940, to resignation); and 
Lewis P. Kalb, executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, $29,- 
384 


Other payments: Edward F. Thomas, 
commission agent, $53,256 (for period 


June 17 to Oct. 31, 1941); Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., engineers, $72,971; and But- 
zel, Eaman, Long, Gust & Bills, general 
counsel, $21,000. 

Subsidiaries and percentage of con- 
trol: Continental Motors Sales & Serv- 
ice Co., 100%; Continental Gas & Oil 
Co., 100%; British Continental Motors 
Ltd., 100%; and Continental Aviation & 
Engineering Corp., 50.94%. 

Profit transferred to surplus for year 
$3,231,724; net sales $31,564,630; cost of 
sales $23,602,970; provision for federal 
taxes, income $1,700,000, excess profits 
$1,550,000; reserve for post-war adjust- 
ments $250,000. 

Balance sheet as of Oct. 31: Assets 
$29,965,763; current assets $22,655,638; 
cash $8,589,217; current liabilities $19,- 
999,931; common stock $3,000,000; capital 
surplus $4,181,381; earned surplus $2,- 
509,450. (Company reports that there 
were no stockholders owning of record 
10% or more of any equity security of 
firm). 


Chicago & Southern 


. 

Chicago & Southern Airlines Inc. 
reports revaluation of certain assets 
as of Dec. 4, 1941, but retreactive 
to the date of purchase of the equip- 
ment in question. The adjustments 
are as follows: 

1. Aircraft Depreciation Reserve Ac- 
count: Adjustments due to changing sal- 
vage value (for aircraft hull and in- 
struments only) from 1/6 original cost 
to 20% of original cost. Total adjust- 
ment from date of purchase to Oct. 31, 
1941—$4,526. 

2. Aircraft Engine Depreciation Re- 
serve: Adjustment due to changing sal- 
vage value of aircraft engines from 1/6 
original cost to 30% of original cost. 
Total adjustments—$11,036. 

The asset account representing the 
investment before deducting accrued 
depreciation has not been changed. 
The adjustments pertain only to de- 
preciation reserve accounts. 

“In addition to the foregoing,’’ the 
company states, “and while we do not 
understand this information to be re- 
quired, nevertheless we wish to point 
out that due to the fact that our De- 
preciation Reserve Accounts are funded, 
corresponding adjustments were made 
in the company’s Depreciation Reserve 
Fund Account, which adjustments in- 
volve a transfer of $15,562 to the com- 
pany’s working cash funds to cover the 
total of the above mentioned adjust- 
ments.” 

Company also reports that another 
installment of $21,875 had been paid 
Feb. 2, 1942, on its bearer notes held 
by American National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago. Of original total of 
$350,000, borrowed Apr. 25, 1940, $153,- 
125 has been repaid, leaving $196,875 
outstanding on Feb. 2. 


Vultee Aircraft Inc. 


Vultee reports that on Nov. 9, 
1941, its 3% promissory note, dated 
Oct. 10, 1941, and due Mar. 31, 1943, 
was increased $1,500,000 to $7,500,000; 
also that 150,000 shares of $1-par 
common were sold to Aviation Corp. 
for $1,500,000; both sums were ap- 
plied toward purchase of control 
of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
Francis A. Callery, partner in 
Emanuel & Co., was to get com- 
mission of not to exceed $50,000 in 
connection with the purchase of 
Consolidated stock, which’ he was 
to turn over to his firm. 








Incorporations 


Delaware—Viking Aircraft Accessorie) 
Corp., Spartan Machinery Corp., anj 
Victory Aircraft Corp., all to deal in ay. 
craft; capital, $10,000 each. Incorpo. 
rators: George V. Reilly, Harry B. Day, 
David H. Jackman, New York City. 

Massachusetts—Airways Transport’ 
tion Co., Boston; 300 shares comme 
n.p.v.; William J. Hagerty and George? 
Cheevers, Boston, and Joseph F. Wa: 
son, Newton, Mass. 

New Jersey—Kent Aircraft & Gang 
Co., Camden; 1,000 shares. Agent: Ne 
Jersey Corp., Guarantee & Trust Co. 

New York—Archer Aircraft cérp., Nev 
York City; aircraft; 200 shares preferre 
100 shares common, n.p.v.; Herme 
Aginsky, 285 Madison Ave., New Yor 
City. 

Texas—Bob Boyle Aircraft School 
Dallas; educational; $3,000. Incorpo 
rators: Robert H. Boyle, Mrs. Lourett 
E. Boyle, Ernest E. Gustafson. 

Connecticut—Eastern Aircraft Corp, 
Norwalk; authorized capital, $50,00 
commencing business, $5,000 Incor 
porators: Marie Decoste Kosmeck, 
Norwalk; Helen J. Pruncnal and Day 
G. Marvin, New Canaan. 

Delaware—Consolidated Aircraft Ser 
ices Inc. aircraft; 2,000 shares, n.p1 
Incorporators: M. 8S. Cook, A, L 
Raughley, J. M. Townsend, Dover 

New York—Fordom Trading Corp. 
New York; machinery, aircraft, chemi. 


cals, etc.; 200 shares, n.p.v.; Irwi 
Belenken, 250 W. 57th St., New York 
City. 


Oklahoma—Associated Aircraft Train- 
ing School Inc., Oklahoma City; $5,000 
Taylor Crain, Duane Swails, Tulsa 
William Atwood, Oklahoma City 





Latest Dividends 








Products Inc- 
Payable Ma 


Columbia Aircraft 
Initial payment of 5c, 
16, record Feb. 27. 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co.—Quarterly @ 
3744c, payable Apr. 1, record Mar. 2 

Ryan Aeronautical Co.—25c, payabi 
Mar. 25, record Mar. 5. 

Continental Motors Corp.—1l0c pay 
able Apr. 2, record Mar. 12; holders a 
old nO-par and $10-par common capi 
tal stock must exchange certificate 
for present stock before receiving pay 
ment; previous payment was 10c De 
22, 1941, which was first payment sing 
1929. 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada Lté 


—$3.50 on preferred, paid Mar. i 
record Mar. 4. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp.—65c, payable Apr. ! 


record Mar. 17; paid same amount Ap 
1 last year. ; 

American Airlines Inc.—Quarterly © 
$1.0614 on 414% preferred, payable Ap 
15, record Apr. 4. 

Square D Co.—50c, payable Mar. 3 
record Mar. 17; quarterly on preferred 
$1.25, payable Apr. 1, record Mar. 3 
company paid same amount on COM 
mon Mar. 31, last year 


Classified Ads 
STEER HORNS for Sale. Seven Foo! 
Spread. Polished and Mounted. Fine 


Decoration for Home or Office. 
Lee Bertillion Mineola, Texas 
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1, Texas, 


EXPERIENCE 


J 





only time can supply 


Experience is an essential ingredient in the for- 
mula of accomplishment. Shared by executives and 
engineers of McDonnell Aircraft Corporation is 
a background of many years... years that have 
covered a wide scope of experience. That experi- 
ence, embracing aircraft manufacture, design, 
research, and engineering, is being utilized to 
its fullest capacity in the development and con- 
struction of precision-built aircraft and parts for 
use by our armed forces. 


MSDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


LAMBERT 


FIELD * SAINT LOUIS 








Another plant dedicated to defense and civilian production 


..for assuring disintegration of the “Unholy Three”... 
manufacture of “Huntington Precision Aviation Equip- 


ment,” as well as proprietary Adel Precision Products. 


HUNTINGTON a == | 


- 
‘a 











